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Preserving the Past 


WU xiove among show-places of United States history is 
Greenfield Village, just outside of Detroit. Here with pains- 
taking care have been assembled buildings and mementoes 
recalling important epochs in the development of the country 


Etchings by Charles D. Hannan. 














Built in typical Colonial style is the Chapel of 
Martha-Mary, named in honor of the mothers 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford. The spire is copied 
from one in Bradford, Massachusetts. The bell 
was cast by a son of the famous Paul Revere. 








4% “ : § “The Empty Chair.” It 
= was in this chair th 
Thomas Alva Edison s 
while he watched his ex 
periments with elect 
lights. Several building 
associated with Edisor 
at Menlo Park, Ne: 
Jersey, have been move: 
to this unique museum 


Typical of the hostelri 

that cared for mid-west 
ern travellers of a centu) 

ago is this inn. Origin 
ally it stood at Clinton, 
Michigan, where it was 
a popular over-night 
stop between Detroit 
and Chicago. It has nou 
become a much-visited 
unitofGreenfield Village. 
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By Leland D. Wood 


Past Governor, District Thirty-one 


i. 1796, when the so-called “Washington’s Fare- 
well Address” was given to the American people, 
thousands of miles separated them from the nations of 
Europe. Today, though the same distance intervenes, 
the United States is as much an economic part of 
Europe—and of Asia, and other continents—as 
though she were separated from them by but ten 
miles of water. 

Thought has added to our civilization the seeming 
magic of speedy communication by land, by sea, and 
by air. We have railroads and steamships, airplanes 
and airships; we have the cable, the radio, the radio 
telephone, and, finally, television. It is significant that 
while Washington’s message urged the United States 
to avoid entangling alliances of a political character, 
nowhere does he appear to oppose commercial al- 
liances. Perhaps he and his advisors were prophet- 
ically aware of the rapidly approaching mechanical 
era with its new forms of communication that have 
shortened the highways of commerce. Now, no 
nation can remain isolated. 

This seemingly self-evident truth has been slowly 
accepted in the United States. But within recent years, 
particularly since 1929, American business men have 
realized as never before their dearth of knowledge re- 
garding international trade. Quite in contrast, the 
typical European Rotarian, with whom we have had 
contact in international conventions, can discuss with 
insight not only the problems of his own country 
but those of the whole world. Necessity has been his 
teacher. Necessity has now become our teacher. For, 
like it or not, American business and professional 
men are committed by the tide of progress to world- 
wide associations in business and civil relations. 

It is, therefore, with no small satisfaction that we 
who wear the cogged-wheel emblem turn to our 
Rotary clubs for light on world problems and op- 
portunities. Our international organization provides 
excellent channels for transmitting relevant informa- 
tion; our informal gatherings make an ideal setting 
for discussion of ways and means of producing the 
balanced economic peace that will bring permanent 
economic prosperity. As Rotarians we can assist in 
achieving this happy end. 

Rotary within the generation just past, a period 
coinciding with the acceleration of international com- 
merce, has spread around the world. But Rotary is 


Our Expanding Backyard 


The friendly understanding that 
unkinks the local club problems 
points the way for the success 


of Rotary as a world movement. 


still young. Its career is just starting. The inter 
mingling of castes and races in the Rotary clubs ot 
Asia and the Near East is typical of the amelioration 
of local and national problems that Rotary is px 
culiarly fitted to achieve. 

Rotary has worked out a way-of-doing that har 
monizes perfectly with its ends. Business and pro 
fessional men, meeting in a spirit of good fellowship, 
gather around a luncheon table. They solve local 
problems as a matter of course. They find in local 
affairs the same fears, the same jealousies, and th 
same greed that pervade world affairs. Seldom, how- 
ever, do they stop to think that the methods that 
conquer these foes of happy living on a small scale 
may with equal success be applied internationally, 
and that the extension of the work in the individual 
Rotary club can bring a world-wide improvement of 
business and social relations, 


Bur that is true. The backyard problem has simply 
become the world-wide problem. It is, after all, as 
easy to think in terms of dollars as in cents, in mil- 
lions as in tens. Then why should we not as easily 
think in terms of Rotary world-wide as we do of 
Rotary only community-sized? Fundamentally, the 
problems one presents are identical to those offered 
by the other. And ten problems are, in essence, no 
greater than one. If we can beat one, and we know 
we can because we have, then we can beat the ten. 

But in our enthusiasm, we must be alert to avoid 
for Rotary the hampering entanglements of the sort 
envisaged by Washington for an infant nation. As 
the Rotary movement roots itself in many lands, it 
must be wary of endorsing entangling “causes” of 
sectional significance or otherwise limited im 
portance. Rather, let Rotarians of the areas involved 
study them and, if found worthy, support them as 
clubs or individuals as seems best. 

Man’s universal foe is fear. If we understand that 
fear is ignorance and that ignorance is the absence of 
knowledge, we then realize that our Rotary task is to 
fill the void with something positive—with truth 
which is a friendly understanding of everything 
and everyone with whom we come into contact. 
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Underwood & Underwood. 


Lin Seng, President of the Chiang Kai-Shek, Chinese 


China— 
Changing and 
Yet Unchanged 


By C. T. Wang 


Ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs 


a. THE world at 


large, China has always 


Commander-in-chief 


been little understood 
and still less appreciated. 
In large measure she has 
only herself to blame. 

To begin with, she was 
born far too early. Long 
before Greece came to be 
a nation or the Great Roman Empire was still in its 
incubation stage on the Seven Hills of Rome, China 
was already flourishing as a full-fledged state. Henry 
C. Fenn’s “Chinese Culture Visualized” gives a very 
vivid picture of the comparative stages of the march 
of civilization between China and the ancient states 
of Europe and Western Asia. To understand China, 
with a historical past dating back to 2357 B.C., re- 
quires not only time but a large measure of patient 
effort even for a student of history. 

Then there is her enormous size with an area of 
nearly 4,300,000 square miles. She is larger than the 
whole continent of Europe, including European Rus- 


sia, by more than 300,000 square miles. But for the 
uniformity of her written language, the country 


The late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, father of the 
movement that established the republic. 
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The Great Wall—1500 miles long, 22 feet hie 
20 feet wide—built more than 2000 years a; 
over mountain and plain to repell the Tart 


presents just as much diversity in cus 
toms, manners, and dialects of the people, 
in the pursuits of life due to climatic and 
geological differences, in the peculiar 
traits or characteristics of the various 
components of her people, as we find in Europe. 

On the top of these two great barriers to a full 
understanding of China, there has been, until recent 
ly, but little means of rapid transportation to enabl 
a traveller to cover the country in a short time. Tou! 
ist parties from Europe and America merely touch a 
few cities along the coast which do not represen! 
fully the real life of the bulk of China’s four hundred 
millions. 

To make matters still worse, our people, I believe, 
have the least ability in making themselves known to 
others. We follow too closely the attitude taken by 
Confucius: “If others do not see our merits and yet 
we feel none the worse, is that not what is expected 
of a gentleman?” From our government down to th 
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Underwood & Underwood. 
Dr. H. H. Kung, Chinese 


Minister of Finance 





Wide World. 
Wang Chen-Wei, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs 


lowly trader, the art of publicity is very little known 
and still less practiced. 

Now of the four counts against us for being so 
little understood by the world at large, we cannot 
help ourselves on the first two, Our age and size, 
like those of any individual, are matters over which 
we have no control. But on the last two counts it 
behooves us to make amends. So when “Peter” Har- 
ris, a past president of the Shanghai Rotary Club, 
asked me whether I would write something on China 


Publishers Photo Service. 





























Harris & Ewing. 
Dr. Sao-Kee Alfred Sze, 
Minister at Washington 


C. T. Wang, auth 


; 
of this articl 


for Tue Rorarian, I gladly agreed to do so, forget- 
ting at the time that I might lose the status of a 
gentleman if I dabble in the game of publicity. 
China, for a long time—longer than most people 
in the West could imagine —had remained un- 
changed. Her form of government, for instance, till 
as late as rgtr A.D. was patterned after the Han 
dynasty which was founded in 206 B.C. Without any 
danger of making an oversweeping statement, I may 
say that life in China by the end of the eighteenth 
century A.D. was but a repetition of what it was 
since the time of Emperor Ts’in Shih Huang who 
shattered the feudal system and brought about a 
unified central government between 249 and 210 B.C. 


Ths Man of the Iron Will, the Builder of the 
Great Wall, was indeed a very remarkable and great 
ruler. He laid the foundation so well that every dy- 
nasty thereafter has inevitably copied it with a few 
modifications. His greatest mistake was to stifle free 
thinking and expression of thoughts by ruthlessly 
burning all the books he could lay his hand on and 
by causing the death of over four hundred of the 
leading scholars of the day. 

Emperors of later dynasties did not go so far as 
Ts'in Shih Huang in actually burning books or d 
stroying lives, but they took care that the literati wer« 
kept under control by such subtle means as making 
literary tests on rigid forms as a prerequisite to 
appointments as officials of the realm. The so-called 
“eight-legged essays” examinations were abolished 
only as late as 1905. 

With the dawn of the twentieth century came new 
China envisions the day when squealing, unlult 
wheelbarrows will be replaced by automobiles. Province 
are now vicing with each other in making good road 
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forces into China which have brought about simul- 
taneous revolutions in four main directions—politi- 
cal, intellectual, industrial, and social. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, one of the great mir- 
acles of the age was displayed before an astonished 
world when China threw overboard the monarchial 
form of government of over twenty-one centuries 
standing and set up a new republic. 


Tas political revolution, important and spectacu- 
lar as it is, would have very little value to the nation 
if it were not accompanied by the other revolutions 
along intellectual, industrial, and social lines. In my 
opinion, the intellectual revolution is the most fun- 
damental and vital while the industrial and social 
revolutions are more sustaining and abiding. The fact 
that China was already at the peak of civilization 
before the advent of the Christian era, when most of 
the European nations were merely at its fringe, 
should lead us to expect that with the march of the 
centuries, China would make further progress in the 
essentials which constitute civilization. But 
she did not. 

For more than ten centuries, from T’ang 
dynasty down to the end of the eighteenth 
century, China remained stagnant, making 
no progress in any direction whatever. There 
may be other causes for this singular arrest 
to the continual advancement of civilization, 
but the main factor, it seems to me, was the —. 
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intellectual bondage to which the nation had been 
subjected. 

With the introduction of modern education jn 
China, supplemented by tens of thousands of students 
going abroad to pursue special courses of study, the 
way is now open for free and full investigation into 
the whole realm of knowledge and for free and full 
expression in whatever branch of knowledge any 
student desires to dwell upon. This will lead China 
out of the pond of stagnation back into the road ot 
progress and we believe, in due course of time, w 
shall be able to contribute our share to the advanc« 
ment of world civilization. 

Turning now to the industrial progress of China, 


the signs indicate a strong | Continued on page 50| 
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Baseball is “catching 
on” in China as it has 
in Japan and the Phil 
ippines. “Batterup” 1s 
a much-translated word 
—but itmeans the sam: 
thing in any language! 


This village school at 
Chili, in northwestern 
China, contrasts start 
lingly with some of the 
modern schools spring 
ing up in the cities. 
Many vocational oppor- 
tunities besides litera 
ture are now opened t9 
the educated Chinese. 
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“What shall I 
do after my 
daily work 1s 
finished and 
there is still 

; fe 
spare time. 





Illustrations by Rolf Kl p 


New Leisure to Learn 


By L.V. Jacks 


Doro. in his “Republic,” first describes that 
ideal state in which every citizen possesses plenty of 
leisure, and devotes it to his benefit and that of his 
commonwealth. Few of us, reading the “Republic,” 
have suspected its idealism might become a reality, 
yet today we are threatened by a problem that verges 
upon menace; “What shall I do after my daily work 
is finished and there is still spare time?” 

No one likes to appear an alarmist, yet leisure not 
intelligently employed leads to destruction, and the 
thought cannot be too forcibly put. The inevitable 
corollary of more men at shorter hours is more free 
time for each when his work is done. It is the very 
millenium, the happy goal that Utopians have been 
long anticipating Now, what shall we do with it? 

It is impossible to furnish a panacea that will prove 
a solution for everyone. It is childish to expect it. But 
one may offer suggestions that many different men 
can develop and elaborate in many different ways for 


The day is dawning when men do 
not need to labor long hours to 
feed and clothe the world. What 


is to be done with the spare time? 


their individual benefit. One instrument is more es- 
sential than any other: it is the will to work. And, 
in passing, consider this. There is no case in the 
history of the human race in which an entire nation 
has suddenly risen up of its own volition and 
performed any great acts. 

Search history, and you will see that invariably 
there have been leaders who in all large movements 
have preceded their fellows and urged them along. 
It is a truism that many geniuses come up from the 
ranks, but, other things being equal, the better edu- 
cated, the public spirited groups, usually furnish 
material from which leaders are made, and from 
which progress springs. It is only fair to appeal to 
these classes, now. 

Of course there are simple remedies for too much 
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leisure that are as easy to reach as aspirin. There are 
golf, dancing, and tennis in season, chess and cards, 
long walks and sandlot baseball games. One hopes 
everybody with the inclination will indulge his favor- 
ite fun as much as is good for him, But athletics do 
not engross everyone. Quite the contrary. 

One man who used to be 
a clerk liked to work in 
beautiful woods. In his spare 
time he made and sold cedar 
chests, and because he put 
his heart into what he was 
doing, his handiwork ac- 
quired a local reputation. 
Then he hired a helper as 
devoted to fine products as 
was he. They sold more 
chests, and in no great peri- 
od they had built a reputa- 
tion that exceeded the old 
local limits, and had de- 
veloped a lucrative trade. 

The only explanation, as 
far as I can see, lay in their 
deep and honest interest. 
They entered the business 
originally only as a sideline. They had hard competi- 
tion from established rivals. Competitors were as 
skillful, as strong, and as well prepared as they. But 
there is something—indeed there is much—in doing 
your work with the maximum of honesty and devo- 
tion to an ideal. It is that spark of eager interest that 
spells the difference between the great merchant and 
the ordinary little tradesman, between the great artist 
and the ordinary performer who can do a fairly 
competent job to order. 

Now, nearly everyone can find something he likes 
to do, and can do well, that in turn will do some- 
thing for him. Some folk learn to work in leather, 
and some to make beautiful bindings for books, some 
to carve amazingly well in wood, some to etch, and 
some to do mechanical drawings of marvelous per- 
fection. Some raise humble mushrooms in the cellar. 

When anything is made, if made conscientiously, 
some quality of the maker invariably goes into it, 
something of his soul is fused in his design, And the 
articles we fashion become parts of ourselves, for they 


carry in their impress the hopes and aims and moods 
and ambitions of the makers. The things we make 
with our hands have peculiar psychological value. 





“When anything is made ... some quality 
of the maker invariably goes into it.” 
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Thus you may come to know a man by his work. 

Once I wanted a pair of pliers. I looked at a num- 
ber in a show case. One caught my eye in particular, 
it was so well balanced, neat, powerful, and compact. 
On the head was a little design of a lineman and a 
telegraph pole. I had never seen this before. It cos: 
more than the others in the case. 
and I asked the reason. The clerk 
said “They're Klein pliers. They’|| 
do anything you ask of them and 
more.” I bought them. That was 
fourteen years ago, and they hay 
done everything I asked of them 
and a lot more. A good workman 
made them. 

Be sure that you have much goo 
in you. Therefore, let it express it 
self. Certainly it will not develop 
for the idler, but it will blossom for 
the intelligent worker. And what 
you can do for yourself, you can 
teach to another. Knowledge is not 
a thing to be hoarded and hidden 
apart; it is only really useful when 
shared, for the simple psychological! 
reason that the joy of giving is 
deeper than the joy of acquiring. That is why Aris- 
totle wrote shrewdly, “Our end is not knowledg: 
but action.” That’s as true today as twenty-thre: 


hundred years ago. 


Reine are far from being the only avenue for 
the man of new leisure. The arts offer an infinitely 
wider and even more difficult field, and a study of 
the fine arts, even for purely appreciative purposes, 
is highly to be recommended, For example, good 
taste and a little practical information about furnis)) 
ings can make a home very beautiful; but bad tast: 
and ignorance of the principles of art may make 
home ugly beyond imagination. 

If one has highly colored wall decorations, or pan 
els, paintings, etchings, tapestries, and so on, that ar 
exceptionally brilliant, he must compensate for thes: 
by the use of more neutral shades elsewhere, prefer 
ably in floor coverings, If he has Oriental rugs high!) 
vivid in color and design he cannot afford, for ex 
ample, to have exceedingly brilliant wallpaper in 
bold figures. The intricate pattern, clear hue, and 
gem-like roses of a Kirman rug, or the vigorous de- 
sign, crude tints, and powerful massed effects of a 
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Bijar,will not tolerate similar intensities around them. 
Somewhere there must be a balance, a compensation. 

These are simple facts, but it is almost incredible 
how often they are ignored. The same principles 
pervade the study of the other arts. There is always 
much to be learned. 

We use our wits generally for two things; one is 
to make a living, the other is to live. The second pur- 
pose is an art. | will go further and say that to live 
well is the finest art there is. An intellect well formed 
and well regulated, shrewd, practiced, and versatile, 
is surely a desirable objective. But to attain these ends 
we need information. We must learn from other 
people. We do not expect everyone to become a sculp- 
tor or a singer, to paint pictures, or to write sym- 
phonies. But one must know at least something of 
the fine arts. 

When, for example, you hear the overture to the 
“Flying Dutchman,” how much more it means to 
you if you understand the story and know the idea 
the composer is expressing. But in the case of the 
uninformed man, hearing this music is like hearing 
a great poem read aloud, with every other line put 
in a foreign language. The hearer’s mind becomes 
quickly befogged. He is utterly at a loss. His thought 
struggles with only the shreds it can grasp, guesses 
at the rest, and 
works blindly in a 
cloudy medium, 
He loses the finest 
flowering and ef- 
fect of the whole. 
He does not un- 
derstand. He can- 
not appreciate. 

And apprecia- 
tion does not 
merely mean dumb 
wonderment. To 
appreciate you 
must understand. 
Tounderstand you 
must study. Study 
signifies effort. 
There is no royal 


“The scope of the 
calamity through 
which we have gone 
is only now begin- 
ning to be grasped.” 


road. But the result is a mind such as the ancient 
Athenians understood when they spoke of that high 
est power which produces a “life under the control 
of reason.” And acute and luminous intelligenc: 
fair to all sides of a question, quick and truthful in 
interpretation, cultured and artistic, is surely the fin 
est possession of civilized man. The NRA is a god 
send to millions of American people if only they will 
endeavor honestly to find and to employ thei oppor 
tunities for self betterment, opportunities the greater 


leisure has brought them. 


An EXCELLENT result brought about by the 
times through which we are passing is, I find, a 
chastened and soberer point of view. It is turning 
more men to study and reflection than ever before. 
The scope of the calamity through which we ha 
gone is only now beginning to be grasped. Millions 
of honest men and women feel this was a catastrophe 
that never should be allowed to occu ain. Then, 
how prevent it? Once more the answer is: Study 
and find out, 


1 


Economics, political scien¢ e; the theory and pra 
tice of government, the whole philosophy of livi 


today are receiving sharper scrutiny than 


gave them before. And they | Continued on page 5 














Rapio ... Within two dec- 
ades it has bounded into a place 
of prime importance—a rival to 
the press and the theater. .. . 
Should it be a commercial en- 
terprise or should governments 
have a hand in its operation? 
. . « High school and college 
students are debating the ques- 
tion, but it is not an academic 
one ... as anyone, following 
recent developments in parlia- 
ments of the world, knows. 


A typical British 
broadcast—the oper- 
etta, “Waltz Time.” 
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Radio—The British Way 


By Stephen King - Hall 


A FUNDAMENTAL mistake made by foreign 
students of the British broadcasting system is to sup- 
pose that it is governmental. It bears no more relation 
to Continental systems of governmental-controlled 
broadcasting than it does to the American system 
of private broadcasting. 

The British system is simply .. . British, and there- 
fore unique. If an Englishman were pressed for fur- 
ther explanation he would say, “But, hang it all, our 
system is just plain obvious commonsense,” and he 
would be as much at a loss to understand why this 
statement left a foreigner in the dark as the foreigner 
would be to understand the statement. 

I shall try to explain the inner nature of the British 
system and the reasons why it is the system which 
suits us best. We can, and indeed do, feel (in our 
insular pride) grateful for the fact that we are the 
kind of people one system suits, whilst recognizing 
that other systems suit other peoples. An American 
who says “Thank goodness, we have not got the 
B.B.C.” is simply saying “Thank goodness, I’m not 


an Englishman.” 





The British Broadcasting Corporation is one of the 
most imteresting examples of a type of constitution- 
al development which shows signs of extending in 
Great Britain. It is a public corporation. By this | 
mean that it is neither a Public Utility Service, oper- 
ated by civil servants for the benefit of, and at the 
expense of, the whole community, nor is it a private 
commercial undertaking operating for its own profit 
and at its own risk. a 

In Great Britain, a public corporation is a hybrid 
growth comprising what are considered to be the best 
features of both the types of organization previously 
referred to, Other examples in Great Britain are the 
Central Electricity Board and the recently created 
London Passenger Transport Board. The theory un- 
derlying these public concerns is briefly this, There 
are certain services which are considered to be of such 
vital importance to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity that it is undesirable that they should be left 
entirely in the hands of private enterprise whose 
policy, naturally enough, would be based very largely 
on purely financial considerations. At the same time 
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it is recognized that certain great advantages, such 
as the maximum incentive to economical manage- 
ment, are derived from private enterprise. 

The B.B.C. was created in 1922 by a group of 
leading radio manufacturers who were licensed by 
the Postmaster General to conduct broadcasting in 
Great Britain. The radio manufacturers concerned 
found the initial capital required, the dividend on 
which was limited to seven and one-half per cent, it 
being understood that if and when the license expired 
the original capital would be returnable and there 
would be no compensation for goodwill. The service 
was to be operated out of the proceeds of the license 
revenue and there was to be no sale of program time. 
The Postmaster General had wide powers of inter- 
ference and regulation which, in practice, were not 
exercised, 

The organization thus worked out was subse- 
quently reviewed by two Parliamentary committees 
which recommended the extension of the license to 


The B.B.C. is ruled 
by a Board of Govern 
ors, of which the Rt. 
Hon. ]. H. Whitel 
(below) is chairman. 
The director-general 1s 


Sir John Reith (left). 


The $2.50 license Jee 
paid by British radio 
fans pays for programs 
and nets a tidy profit 
for the government. 








The British radio listener 
hears no advertising inter- 
ludes. The programs are ar- 
ranged to present a balanc- 
ed auditory diet of speeches 
and entertainment. Plays 
are staged with great care 
as a glance at this television 
program (right) indicates. 
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1926. By this time, however, it was felt that the B.B.C. 
had become such an important force in the life of 
the nation that the best way to safeguard its unique 
administrative system was to establish a public cor 
poration to replace the company. It therefore received 


a Royal Charter for a period of ten years, 


TL: B.B.C. is ruled by a Board of Governors and 
a Chief Executive (Sir John Reith, the Director 
General). The Board is responsible to the Postmas 
ter-General who is the spokesman of the B.B.C. 
in Parliament. The Director-General is responsible 
to the Board for the general conduct of the services. 
The 


wave lengths and the collection of the license rev 


Postmaster-General retains the regulation of 
nue. The license revenue is not, properly considered, 
part of general taxation, but public funds benefit pro 
gressively from the growing revenues of the B.B.C. 
There is an independent audit of accounts, the finan 
cial statement being presented to Parliament 

form of a White Paper. 

The income of the B.B.C. is derived mainly from 
license revenue, supplemented by the proceeds of 
various publications. Every owner of a receiving set 
pays a license of $2.50 per annum, computing a pound 
at five dollars. Of this, $1.35 goes to the post office 
and $1.15 to the corporation. The balance sheet for 
1932 shows that the B.B.C.’s net income from the sale 
of wireless licenses was $6,000,000, and its revenue 


from publications was $1,600,000. On the expenditure 


side, the cost of the programs | Continued on page 57 | 
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Radio —The American Way 


By Earl Reeves 


O MORE democratic institution has existed 
than the American broadcasting system. 

Only about a decade ago, we had an infant in- 
dustry, manufacturing radio sets, which was facing a 
problem unprecedented in business history. For in 
order to sell its product and thrive, it had to produce 
something else which that product could pluck out 
of the air. This was the beginning of broadcasting. 

A gadget which boys of all ages had put together 
in the attic, came down into the living-room. 
Promptly technical discoveries began revolutionizing 
the gadget itself; and a growing and vociferous de- 
mand for good programs created a second bewilder- 
ing problem. 

The early masters of broadcasting did not 
know where they were going, or just how 
they were going to get there. But the 
American public has been astoundingly 
vocal from the very beginning 
about the free entertainment 
which was thrown in with 
every radio set. Broad- 





casters had plenty of written and verbal evidence that 
the public did not want this problem thrown into 
Uncle Sam’s lap, to be solved by 
creating a Federal entertainment 
system. Thus vari- 
ous proposals for 
private licensing, 

with a certain 

charge for the 

programs 
received, 



























“In all popularit) 
votes it is alwa) 
the commercial: 
sponsored program 
which wins the 
overwhelming 
majority's favo 
2... and very pri 
cise figures shou 
that the public bu) 
the goods whici 
are advertised.’ 





Should government polici: 

be discussed freely ove 

radio? In the United States, 
the answer is that they ave. 
Here is Clarence Darrou 
(left) internationally know 
lawyer, now a member o} 
the NRA Consumers’ Board 
ready to debate recove! 

policies with Dr. Paui I 
Douglas, of the Universit) 
of Chicago. Often such pi 

grams are sponsored by 
commercial firms that “bu) 

the time either from a loca! 
station or a network that 
may cover the entire count’). 


+ See iaiabe viel 
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Three men prominent in 
American radio circles: Judge 
Eugene Sykes, chairman of 
the U.S.A. radio commission; 
M. H. Aylesworth (below, 
left), and William Samuel 
Paley, presidents, respect- 
ively, of the National Broad- 
casting Company and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 














Photo: Acme, 





were thrown into the discard, simply because John 
Q. Citizen wouldn’t like that. 

Basically, John, and his wife and children, have 
been the Bosses of broadcasting ever since. It has be- 
come what the public wanted it to be. The public 
didn’t wait to be asked for its vote, or for any “se- 
lection day” to come around. It has delivered its 
opinion nightly, by telegraph, by phone, by letter. 

As the cost of ever-expanding programs, stations, 
and chains mounted and mounted, and broadcasting 
had to reach out into the world of commerce for 
iggle to measure public 
taste and meet public demand became almost frenzied. 


more and more money, the strt 


Little wonder, Broadcasting in the United States 
now costs about $100,000,000 a year; and it is a struc- 
ture having no foundations except popularity, public 
approval, and goodwill. 

It is the goodwill of at least eighty millions of us, 











. j a. >). j lil vw? 
form as he leads the Philadelphia § 
Ore hestra 1” program, com) 
sored by the Maré 5s Oo} a p 


around nearly eighteen million sets—having 
available at the turn of the knob far more 
broadcasting programs than all of the rest of 
the world combined. 


This broadcasting is alert, abreast of the 





times, free from political censorship, and non 
partisan. Its directors, driven by competition 
between chains and between advertisers, must 
ever seek better and better features. Econom 
pressure forces them to take the pulse ol publi di 
mand constantly, and be guided thereby. The huge 
investments now also dictate that, for the sake of 
survival, there must be experimentation, 
freshness. Of this reaching out to try new things there 
has been great evidence in the last year or two. 

The set-up, in short, is one which is all in our favor, 

If programs do not interest us, we will not listen. 
The thought of the turned knob, or the snapped 
switch, is the ghost in the background at every pro- 

a bo) | 

gram conference. 

ANaG now, in 1¢e ET 10% of our greates yroadcast- 

And the | I of greatest | 
ing progress, there has arisen some mild debate as 
to whether we could not further improve our pro- 
grams by adopting some other model of govern- 
mental broadcasting. 

Not unless we are willing to sacrifice progressive- 

Not unl g prog 


s and are content to take | Continued on page 60| 
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The Host Club Executive Committee at work: Left to right—Elton F. Hascall, secretary, Detroit Rota 
Club; Co-chairmen Richard C. Hedke and Paul H. King; E. Roy Shaw, president, Detroit Rotary Clu! 


Welcome, [Thrice Welcome 
By Paul King and Richard C. Hedke 


Co-chairmen, Host Club Convention Executive Committee 


i. SHAPING its entertainment program for the 
twenty-fifth convention of Rotary International, the 
committee has turned for its inspiration to the indus- 
try which has made Detroit known the world around. 
The purpose has been to arrange a program that will 
be typical of Detroit and at the same time possess 
the universality of appeal of a Detroit-built automo- 
bile. Admittedly this is an ambitious goal, but when 
the final gavel falls the committee is confident that 
the verdict will be that its objective was attained. 
The program will open on the eve of the conven- 
tion, Sunday, June 24. That evening at 8:30 o'clock, 
a concert will be given by the Orpheus Club, one of 
Detroit's outstanding musical organizations, in the 
Temple Auditorium, which has a comfortable seat- 
ing capacity of 5,000, This club is composed of forty- 
five young business and professional men, all trained 
church or concert vocalists who sing together in the 
club for the love of good music and for the thrill of 
presenting to the public several times each year pro- 
grams of fine choral selections. The group was organ- 
ized in 1900, and for the last twenty-three years has 
been directed by Charles Frederic Morse, nationally 
known organist and conductor. In arranging the 
details of the concert, the committee and Mr. Morse 
are being guided by the international character of 
Rotary and are drawing on the music of many lands, 


Detroit Rotarians already have 
the convention program planned 
—everything from street dances 


to excursions to auto factories. 


their choice ranging from the works of foremost 
composers to simple folk songs. 

For Monday evening, a series of diversions has 
been arranged for tastes as varied as the lands in 
which Rotary is represented. The activities will lx 
centered at the Temple, but the evening’s entertain 
ment will begin in the heart of the city’s business 
section, some ten or twelve minutes’ walk distant. 
At 7:30, a parade will leave the Hotel Statler and will 
visit the other principal down-town hotels before 
making its way to the Temple. Heading the line of 
march will be sixty-four Eagle and King Scouts, each 
carrying the flag of a country represented in Rotary. 

They will be followed by the Sturgis, Michigan, 
High School Band of fifty pieces, to be sent to the 
convention through the courtesy of the Rotary Club 
of Sturgis. This exceptionally fine organization was 
chosen to represent Michigan at the “Century of 
Progress” in Chicago last summer, and at the national 
band contest held during the Fair it was selected as 
one of the best in its class. It will be followed by 
other visiting bands, and at each hotel the delegates, 
visitors, and their ladies will be serenaded. 
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Arriving at the auditorium, the delegates and visi- 
tors will find that a remarkable transformation has 
been wrought in the twenty-four hours since Sunday 
night’s concert. Through the codperation of the 
Detroit police department, the section of Second 
Boulevard, passing the building on the west, will 
have been closed to traffic and converted into a gayly 
decorated setting for an evening of festivity reminis- 
cent of New Orleans’ Mardi Gras. 

Bands will play, flood and spot-lights will provide 
brilliant illumination, and the wide expanse of this 
main north-and-south traffic artery will have been 
thoroughly waxed to speed the steps of those who 
wish to dance in this outdoor ballroom. Along the 
sidewalks will be brightly painted garden chairs and 
settees, and at frequent intervals there will be refresh- 
ment booths. From time to time during the evening, 
the dancing will be halted to permit the appear- 
ance of entertainers. The atmosphere is to be one of 
complete informality, and the setting one in which 
the Rotary idea of good fellowship can be given free 
and spontaneous expression. 

Inside the Temple, there will be activity rivalling 
that out-of-doors. In the main auditorium, beginning 
at 8:30, a concert will be presented by the Chrysler 
Corporation Choir of 180 male voices. This organiza- 


The capacious Temple Auditorium, in which will be held Rotary’s 
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tion has been listed as one of the city’s chief musical 
assets since it made its first public appearance in the 
early winter. On that occasion bored music critics 
from the newspapers, expecting just another amateur 
performance, received the surprise of their lives. They 
discovered that this group of automobile workers 

every member, including the director, is a factory 
employee—need ask no favor of any professional 
group, and when the concert ended they scurried to 
their offices and polished up their most select adje: 

tives for extremely laudatory reviews. And so high! 

does Walter Chrysler regard the choir that he is ar 
ranging to take it on a tour of the East this summer. 
Several fathers and sons are members, and a fact that 
overseas Rotarians undoubtedly will note with inter 
est is that twenty-four nationalities are represented in 
its membership. The program will be international in 


character. 


i. one of the Temple's smaller auditoriums, seating 
capacity 1,600, an intensely interesting motion pictur 
will be shown continuously during the evening. 


Taking in all the major automobile plants of Greate: 


Detroit, it will show the precision, skill, and speed 


with which automobiles are made and assembled and 
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sent on their way to Omaha, Oslo, Osaka, and 
intermediate points. 

Meanwhile there will be dancing in two of the 
commodious ballrooms. In the Fountain Room the 
program will be devoted to the steps and evolutions 
of the present day, and in the adjoining Crystal Ball- 
room waltzes and “two-steps” will predominate. 

Tuesday evening will be given over entirely to 
district and reunion dinners, which are always among 
the most enjoyable features of an international con- 
vention. These will be held at the principal down- 
town hotels and in the Temple’s 












held in the large Drill Hall, an airy and spacious 
room that lends itself admirably to the elaborate 
decorative scheme in preparation. Particular attention 
is being paid to the box for International President 
John Nelson and Mrs. Nelson, where they will re 
ceive Rotarians and their ladies after the grand 
march. One side of the Drill Room opens on to a 
large roof garden commanding a view of the bril 
liantly lighted business section. Here, under the stars, 
a garden setting will be provided for those seck- 





dining rooms. Orchestras, vocal and 
instrumental soloists, and other enter- 
tainers are being engaged and they 
will be routed from dinner to dinner 
on a schedule so arranged that there 
will not be a dull moment at any of 


the numerous gatherings. 


Photo: Courtesy of National Geographic Magazin 
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The “Walk on Water” was the latest 
thing in Detroit excursion boats a 
century ago, but it has been out- 
moded by new crafts, as the ox-carts 
have been by 1934 streamlined cars. 





ing restful moments between dances. 

For Thursday evening, moonligh 
cruises to Lake St. Clair have been ar- 
ranged and the almanac reveals that th 
use of this adjective is thoroughly justi- 
fied, for June’s full moon is to arrive on 
the preceding night. “Moonlights” are 
one of Detroit’s favorite summer diver- 
sions, and the city possesses a fleet of 
steamers built especially for this pur 
pose. They have large, airy decks, excel 
lent dance floors, good orchestras, and 
ample supplies of comfortable deck 
chairs. Arrangements have been made 
for a sufficient number of boats so that 
there will be no overcrowding, no mat 
ter how large the number desiring to 
go. The steamers will depart at 8:00 
o'clock from docks only a short distance 
from the hotel district. 

On the trip up the Detroit River and 
past Belle Isle, [Continued on page 52| 
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Wednesday evening the President’s Ball will be 
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When to Buy Stocks 


By Roger W. Babson 








































E.: let me question the advisability of handling 
one’s own investment funds without expert advice for 
which one would directly pay. Certainly you should not 
depend for advice upon the person or firm from which 
you purchase the securities. Furthermore, in view of the 
New Securities Act, venders of securities take a great 
risk in giving you any advice. 

Probably ninety-five per cent of you business men 
reading these lines make your investments blindly with- 
out a diagnosis either of your own situation or of the 
securities being bought. Such investing is like going to 
a drug store and asking for “something that will cure a 





pain” without any diagnosis either of the pain or of the 
medicine. The investment of money today is at the same 
stage that medicine was a hundred years ago. Hence my 
first advice is to employ some established organization, 
which has absolutely nothing but service to sell, to super- 
vise your investments. 

Whether or not you possess the sense and self-control to 
have your investments so supervised, you should under- 
stand certain fundamental principles in connection there- 
with. A knowledge of these principles not only serves as 
a check upon the organization which is to work for you, 
but this knowledge gives you a certain joy and satisfaction 
in connection with your investments. 

You should enjoy the investing of money just as you 
enjoy your work. You must feel that through your invest- 
ments — even though very small — you have a real owner- 
ship in the great industries of America. An owner of five 
shares of stock in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
sent a proxy for the election of directors just as is the 
owner of five thousand shares. Furthermore, the aggregate 
of the five-share stockholders really controls the company. 





Secondly, let me urge 
you to study fundamen- Phe New York Stock Exchange, 
tal conditions. This does 5 pe oaialatin i ie 
not mean that you need 
to be a statistician or an 
economist; but you 
should know whether — 
business as a whole is 
above or below normal. 
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This picture happens to be 
from a Mid-Western Ameri- 
can city; but it could, with 
principals changed, be from 
almost any world metropolis. 








“People are like a flock of 
sheep, nearly all of them 
running at a given time in 
the same direction. Then 
all of these people abrup 
tly turn around and run 
for a while in the oppo- 
site direction. This espe- 
cially applies to people's 
attitude on investments.” 


QUOTATIONS: oa 
— 


a 








Photo: Acme. 

The usual business chart will show this very clearly. 
When business is in an area below the normal line, 
this is self-evident, and when business happens to 
be in an area above the normal line, this also can 
readily be seen, 

Most of the large newspapers publish similar 
charts; you can always get this information by con- 
sulting your local banker. Be sure, however, that he 
shows you some official chart and does not give you 
a curbstone opinion. These charts are made up from 
such barometric subjects as check transactions, rail- 
road earnings, electric power consumption, employ- 
ment payrolls, livestock receipts, crop movements, 
building permits, postal receipts, etc. These are 
known as fundamental statistics. Such statistics deter- 
mine the great basic movements in the stock market. 

Here is the rule to follow regarding fundamental 
statistics: The time to invest is when fundamental 
statistics are abnormally low, showing that the coun- 
try isin a period of depression, but that the low point 
has been reached and a slight improvement is con- 
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stantly taking place. This, of course, is contrary to 
the general conception. 

Ninety-five per cent of the business men do their 
investing when fundamental statistics show that the 
country is in a period of prosperity. This is the pri- 
mary cause for the billions of dollars lost during the 
past five years. Today the country is still in a period 
of depression; but it has seen the worst. Hence now is 
the time to invest in a properly selected list of estab- 
lished companies rendering real service. Such pur- 
chases should be made, however, when dividends 
are temporarily being passed, and not while “extras” 
are being declared! ; 


Thheoty. let me urge you to study public ps)- 
chology. People are like a flock of sheep, nearly all 
of them running at a given time in the same direc- 
tion. Then all these people abruptly turn around and 
run for a while in the opposite direction. This espe- 
cially applies to people’s attitude on investments. 
Ninety-five per cent of you who read this are either 
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bullish or bearish at the same time. You think that 
the country is in a “new era” and “the trees will grow 
to the skies,” or else you think that the country is 
“going to the bow-wows.” 

The American people temperamentally are either 
very optimistic or very pessimistic. These feelings 
seem to be contagious like smallpox. The need of 
the hour is some serum by which they can be checked 
through vaccination! Investors all want to stand on 
the same side of the boat at the same time. This is one 
reason why the boat periodically capsizes as it did in 
1929. These tragedies occur about once in twenty 
years (or once a generation to be exact) because each 
generation must learn for itself through bitter 
experience. 

Here is the rule to follow in connection with 
public psychology: The time to invest is when the 
public is bearish and thinks that good business will 


never return. 


Photos: Underwood & Underwood. 


Modern ticker tape girdles 
the old earth with a ra- 
pidity that even Puck might 
envy. Speculators at Shang- 
hai, for example, have ord- 
ers executed in New York 
and receive confirmation 
of purchases and sales with- 
in a half hour—thanks to 
the magic of wire and radio. 


But relatively few buyers 
know the markets. Here is 
a graph of combined price 
indices of industrial and 
railroad stocks since 1915. 


1915|1916| 1917 (9B NOI NNGAO) 
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This means that the time to invest is when bread 
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lines exist, when industries are shut down and when 
the situation looks the blackest. Speaking facetiously 
to Americans, | would say you should invest during 
a Democratic administration when the country is b« 
ing run by Socialistic professors. You should sell 
securities and take profits during a Republican ad 
ministration when the country is being run by 


hard-boiled captains of industry. 
I 


i. MAY be hard for you to understand the reason 
for this rule; but the simple fact is that the country 
1S always going through a business cycle. This means 
that bad business is always followed by an Impre 

ment, and that good business is always followed by 
a decline. No legislation or government control of 
business will ever prevent this. The business cycl 
will be checked only as more people follow the motto 


of Rotary: “He profits [Continued on pa 
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Around the 
World with 
Mickey 


Mouse 
By Jack "ase 





Jamison | gta 
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; a= a ~ee 
doubt, Mickey Mouse CO 
has a greater number % 
of loyal followers than ol 

on 


any other cinema star | 
Pe x, _— i ~ 
in the world. To say E& 

he has more millions 2, 
of fans than Greta | 
Garbo, Marlene Diet- 





rich, Maurice Cheva- \, 2 / /44 
i 7 Cc“ 4 
lier, and Marie Dressler > (oo 
all together seems pre- a aan a? ood 


posterous until you see 
the avalanche of letters 
this wistful little chap 
brings to Hollywood. year old Walter Disney, snapped 
while examining the diploma of 
honor from the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


They have topped 
eight thousand a week 
which zs a lot of mail. 

Only the chanting, twirly-tailed Little Pigs seem 
to loom as rivals to Mickey’s popularity. But Mickey 
really doesn’t begrudge sharing the spotlight with 
them. For, after all, coming as they do from the 
Disney studio, aren’t they of the same ink, under the 
film? And, besides, Mickey knows that long after 
the shivers and chuckles aroused by the Big Bad 
Wolf and the piglets are forgotten, he will still be 
greeted by shrieks of delight wherever young and 
old flock to motion pictures. 

For Mickey has a way with hearts. His wisp of a 
snout, his big eyes, his brief pants, are well known 
the world ’round. Like Charlie Chaplin at his best, 
he plays on the spectator’s sympathies with “the 









ay 
Mickey and his boss, thirty-two y 
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wistfulness . . . of a little fellow trying to do the 
best he can.” And as for adventure, there is no limit 
with Mickey! He does the impossible with the inno- 
cence of an elf, Other movie actors are bound by the 
laws of physics and mortal possibilities. Not Mickey. 
He breaks all laws with impunity—save the moral 
law, for he is forever the Galahad of rodents. 

Furthermore, Mickey is always the lover—to whom 
the world is proverbially partial. With boyish aban- 
don he is forever showing off before his Minnie, 
acknowledging his own successes with a lopsided, 
half-embarrassed little grin, the appeal of which only 
Minnie herself can withstand. 

No wonder Mickey is as popular with parents as 
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with children. In Japan he is welcomed as Miki is, Mickey's home is a $500,000 plant in Hollywood. 
Kuchi. Germans affectionately call him Michael But that isn’t telling the whole truth and nothing 
Maus. In France he is Michel Souris, and in Italy, but the truth, for the real home of Mickey Mouse 
Topolino. Swedish movie-goers hail him as Musse _ is solely within the head of his father, mother, critic, 
Pigg, while in Central Amer- adviser, and champion—Mr. Walter Disney, known 
ica he has a place in the to everyone but his mother as “Walt.” He is sur 
hearts of old and young as 
El Raton Miguelito. Mickey 















rounded by assistants, but out of his head come the 
creative ideas for Mickey’s amusing adventures. 
When Walt was a boy, his father, a contractor, 


Mouse, statesman and phi- 
losopher, holds the portfolio <2 moved the Disney family to a Missouri farm where 
Ss i ae . . 
a Walt associated with the for 


of humor in all nations. ’ 85 
World trav- 
eller though he 


bears of Mickey’s friends in 
cluding, of course, the absurd 


ly plump Three Pigs. Here he 





learned he could draw, and 
with his school mates got 
much fun from figures drawn 
on the margin of textbooks 


which, when flipped rapidly, 











became animated. A brief resi- 
dence of the family in Chicago 
gave the boy a few months’ in- 
struction at the Art Institute, but 
at seventeen he was in Kansas 
City. Here he joined the ranks 
of professional artists — trading 
animal cartoons to be hung in 
the window to a neighborhood 
barber for haircuts! 

Then he got a job. A theater 
man, who patronized the bar- 


Asove—Acting out a “gag” for 
Mickeyand Minnie with Disney 
(right) looking on critically. 
Note the artists in the rear. 
Lert—a merry moment for the 
Little Pigs in the brick house. 
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It takes two dozen drawings to make one second of 
film —and very careful sound synchronization. Dis- 
ney supplies all the voices, animal or human, mascu- 
line or feminine. Cyril Gomez and Gladys Cashion 
(right) ave Chiefs Mickey and Minnie of the Singa- 
pore Mickey Mouse Club. lt has 1,500 members and 
is one of many such scattered around the globe. 


bershop, hired him to draw animated cartoon slides. 
The young man thereupon rented a_five-dollar-a- 
month room over a garage, and proudly dubbed it 
a “studio.” An unexpected pleasure came when one 
night two mice poked dubious noses out of their 
holes, Silently, Walt watched them at their scam- 
perings. After weeks of patient persuasion, he lured 
them to his drawing board where they would sit 
up and nibble cheese from his hand. All of which 
was recounted by word and sketch in the young 


artist’s letter to his niece, age six. 


Re THE spring of 1928, Disney, after a few years 
of drawing animated cartoons in a Hollywood studio, 
was out of a job. To keep bread and butter on the 
table he decided to invent a brand-new character and 
market the film himself. He knew from experience 
running back to his boyhood on the Missouri farm 
that people liked animal cartoons. And, he recalled, 
his niece was enthusiastic over his mouse sketches. A 
mouse could be cute, clever, mischievous. A mouse 


it would be. 
At farst the hero was named Mortimer Mouse, but 
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soon became Mickey. The initial two reels were of 
fered to the Hollywood studios, Not one was inte! 
ested. The producers enjoyed the show themselves 
thought maybe the public would, but simply would 
not risk money on the venture. When the “talkies” 
came to the cinema, Disney hurriedly added sound 
effects to his films and landed a contract. In Septem 


ber, 1928, Mickey made his debut in a small Man 


hattan theater. A week later he was packing the big 


Roxy. He was a made mouse. [ Continued on page 54 
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Dr. Alva W. 
Taylor, who 
will be dean 
of the Ro- 
tary club- 
sponsored 11- 
day school. 


Vernon Tup- 
per, general 
chairman of 
Nashville’s 
Institute of 
Internation- 
al Relations. 


Grady Huddleston, president 
of the Nashville Rotary Club. 


Nashville Will 
Talk It Over 


By W. C. Teague 


AMvoxc Rotarians at Nashville, Tennessee, as 
is presumably the case with Rotarians in other cities 
similarly situated geographically, Rotary’s Sixth Ob- 
ject—advancing international goodwill and under- 
standing—has been at once inspiring and tantalizing. 
It has suggested activity in a field of work of vast 
and constantly growing importance and interest, but 
it has not answered the question of just what that 
activity might be. 

As district governors came and went, they puzzled 
their brains to find some adequate answer to the cries 
of those who were eager to do something really worth 
while for the Sixth Object. Club presidents have like- 
wise cudgeled their powers of ingenuity. The net 
result, in Nashville, at least, has been speeches, better 
or worse, dealing with the desirability of the brother- 
hood of man. 

In other words, Nashville Rotary’s efforts for the 
Sixth Object have been rather inadequate than other- 
wise, and the club in general and in particular has 
known it. Some months ago the seed of a belief that 
better things should and could be, sprouted in the 
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College Hall at Vanderbilt University, one of the lo al 


educational institutions cooperating with the Institute. 


ground offered by discussion among several Nash 
ville Rotarians, 

The tender and uncertain seedling was tentatively 
transplanted in the field of general club activities. 
There it has flourished considerably, warmed by the 
smiles of most, and, if the truth is to be told, watered 
by the tears of a few skeptics. It now bears the formal 
label of an “Institute of International Relations at 
Nashville, Tennessee, to Foster International Under 
standing and Goodwill.” It will be held July 1 to 11, 


inclusive. 


DR scenopy said once that if he could not be 
the first to say a good thing he would choose to be 
the first man to repeat a good thing som oth r man 
had said. So the following explanation of the choic 
of the institute is cribb d directly from a pre limunar 
announcement. 

It goes on to say: “There is a crisis in world affairs 
which demands a better understanding of the eco 
nomic, political, and psychological factors that un- 
derlie satisfactory international relations. Economic 








isolation, tariff barriers, 
problems of interna- 
tional exchange and cur- 
rencies are making for 
economic confusion; na- 
tionalism and the desire 
to recover lost territory, 
imperialistic designs and 
national ambitions are 
causing states of unsta- 
ble political equilibrium in many parts of the world; 
and the desire for peace and security and the fear 
of aggression prevent disarmament and create huge 
military and naval establishments. The only solution 
1S greater knowledge and a better understanding of 
the problems involved.” 

Leaving that excellent example of multum in parvo 
to take care of itself, there comes next the matter of 
why a Rotary club should sponsor a project designed 
to create a greater knowledge and better understand- 
ing. That answer is simpler, Rotary International 
has more than 3,600 clubs in some seventy po- 
litical or geographical divisions of the world. Fur- 
thermore, it has as one of its stated purposes the 
encouragement of goodwill among them. Rotary, 
with its international membership, thus owns tre- 
mendous resources for the amicable, sane, and im- 
partial dissemination of information among its own 
members and to the general public. 

As a preliminary to going ahead with plans for 
the institute, contacts were established with all of 
Nashville’s rather impressive host of colleges and 
universities. These institutions were not only favor- 
able to the idea but also genuinely pleased that Ro- 
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Nashville Rotarians have enlisted the 
wholehearted support of local schools 
in their ambitious plan for stimulat- 
ing discussion on international prob- 
lems. The George Peabody College 
for Teachers (left) and Vanderbilt 
University will house Institute classes. 


One of America’s ought 
to-be-known-better arti: 
tic shrines is this con 
crete reproduction «at 
Nashville of the Parth. 


non of ancient Athens. 



















tarians should sponsor it. The institute in physical fa- 
cilities is assured the hearty codperation of Vander 
bilt University and George Peabody College for 
Teachers. They, as will all other educational in- 
stitutions in the city, agree to help in providing 
faculty personnel. 


Ww: H satisfactory sites and attitudes assured, the 
Nashville Rotary Club has gone ahead with plans 
for the program. There are to be eleven days of lec 
tures and study classes directtd by men expert in 
their fields. Roundtable discussions will be held daily 
under capable leadership and supervision. Each eve- 
ning there will be a formal address delivered by an 
outstanding man from some overseas land. Courses 
for study and discussion are being rapidly put into 
form, and faculty members are being selected. 
While thought and the expression of it will be 
encouraged, and urged if necessary, no resolutions of 
any sort will be passed and no collective expression 
of views will be sought or permitted. The institute 1s 
designed and will be conducted as a forum of free 
speech and frank opinion. Its purpose is to offer in- 
formation and to provoke [Continued on page 55| 
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History Lives 


at Greenfield 
By Joseph B. Mills 


Governor, Twenty-third Rotary District 


E TAKE the electric light, the radio, and 
the phonograph for granted in this fast-moving and 
highly-scientific age. Surely nothing could be sim- 
pler than pressing a button or snapping on a switch 
and flooding a room with light. To most of us, this 
is not a scientific marvel but just the course of events. 
Yet among those living there is a large percentage 
who can remember when there was no such thing as 
an electric light, and a much larger percentage who 
can remember when kerosene lamps and gaslights 
were much more common. 

It is only a little over half a century since Thomas 
Alva Edison invented the electric light and installed 
the first practical lighting system of this type in the 
world history in Sally Jordan’s boarding house at 
Menlo Park, New Jersey. Almost everyone has heard 
of Menlo Park, but comparatively few have heard 
of Sally Jordan’s boarding house, yet this humble 
homestead ranks as a landmark of science as highly 
as does Runnymede as a landmark of human liberty. 
It is the house in which Edison and the devoted and 
courageous little band associated with him lived 
while perfecting the electric light. 

Thanks to Henry Ford, Sally Jordan’s boarding 
house has been preserved as a shrine for those who 
worship at the altar of civilization. Complete to the 
last detail of furnishing, it has been made part of 
the Edison Museum at Dearborn, Michigan, a suburb 
of Detroit. Appropriately enough, Mr. Ford, who 
perhaps has done more to change the course of mod- 





> Entrance through 
a reproduction of 


Independence Hall. 
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greeted 


Visitors to the Edison Museum are 
in this hall, characteristic of Colonial days. 











ern life than any other individual, by placing the 
motor car within the reach of the masses, has been 
one of the first to realize that posterity will take as 
keen an interest in the development of civilization in 
his country as students of English history take in 
Stonehenge. Mr. Ford, the great apostle of mass pro- 
duction and scientific progress, has seen the danger 
that, in the swift changing of the American scene, 
the relics some day destined to become priceless are 


in grave danger of disappearing. 


Ws a keen interest in the history of his coun- 


try and a vast fortune at his command, Mr. Ford 
has been able to create in the Edison Institute Mu- 
seum and in Greenfield Village an interesting histori- 
cal collection and an enduring monument to those 
sturdy pioneers who made the history of North 
America in the last hundred years so remarkable. 
Greenfield Village is yesterday in the midst of 
today; a meeting of the past and present. Although 
of comparatively recent creation, it already has be- 
come the one spot in or about Detroit to which every 
thoughtful visitor wants to make a pilgrimage. It is 
characteristic of Henry Ford that in building this 
shrine he should have sought the best authorities and 


spared no expense to secure complete authenticity. 
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Infinite pains were required to 
assemble the historical relics to 
be found here. The expense in 
some cases was staggering. 
As everyone knows, Henry 
Ford and Thomas Edison were 
close friends while the in- 
ventor lived. Mr. Ford, in fact, 
believed Edison to be the 
greatest American of his gen- 
eration; one of the great men 
of all time. They spent a great 


This reproduction of the first steam 
locomotive, the “Rocket,” accurate 
in all details, was made by the 
British builders of the original. 
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The microphone and the telephone trans- 
mitter also had their humble beginnings 
in this laboratory. 

The restoration of the laboratory is 
perfect. It contains original instruments 
and apparatus, and models of many of 
Edison’s inventions. The laboratory is in 
charge of Francis Jehl, who assisted Edi- 
son in the invention of the light and 
whose reminiscences of the scientist are 
among the most delightful features of 
the visit to the establishment. 


deal of time together and had 
much in common. No man perhaps had a keener 
appreciation of the great services conferred upon 
humanity by Thomas Edison than had Henry Ford, 
and no man was more keenly aware of the danger 
that the fascinating story of Edison’s achievements 
might be forgotten. The result has been the complete 
re-creation of Menlo Park in Dearborn, with either 
the original or replicas of virtually all Edison’s build- 
ings, tools, and instruments. Even the streets have 
been named for those in Menlo Park. 
Unquestionably, the most important and interest- 
ing shrine 
of all the 
Menlo Park 
group is the 
original lab- 
oratory. In 





this ram- 
ae bling and 
Thomas A. Edison’s father was born 
z iy ¢ ugly two- 
in this home at Vienna, Ontario. Fe 


story build- 
ing, the first practical incandescent lamp is preserved ; 
an invention of such significance that at the celebra- 
tion of the Golden Jubilee of Light in 1929, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Herbert Hoover, assisted in 
the ceremonies at Dearborn. In this laboratory, too, 
the first phonograph was produced, a 
crude contrivance with records made of 
tinfoil. Much of the sound emanating 
from it was caused by the scratching of 
the needle on the record. Nevertheless, 
it is the authentic ancestor of today’s 
marvelous machine that reproduces the 
human voice so faithfully that one can- 
not tell the original from the recorded. 


Sir John Bennett's jewelry shop, for many 
years a landmark at Cheapside, in London. 





One of the requirements for the early 
experiments which were being made with lamps 
and telephone, was a liberal supply of carbon. This 
was created by causing a battery of kerosene lamps to 
smoke copiously —not that a kerosene lamp ever 
needed much encouragement in this direction. Near 
the laboratory 
are shown the 
small shed, 
where these 
lamps were 
housed, some of 
the original 
lamps, and the 
scales for weigh- 
ing the carbon 
buttons. We find here, too, the carpenter shed and 
pattern shop where Edison’s wood-working models 
and patterns were constructed. 

The first central lighting station in the world for 
incandescent lamps was the machine shop at Menlo 
Park. This plant has been reconstructed in every 
tail at Dearborn. In it are found the original boiler, 
early Edison dynamos, and many other interesting 
relics. In an annex are generators of the type used to 
furnish current for the Menlo 
Park lighting system, In th: 
early days, Edison made his 
own electric light bulbs ani‘ 
the little shop in which this 
operation took place is par! 
of the exhibit. Even the attic 
where the glass-blower lived 
has been restored. There is 
irrefutable evidence, too, that 
this glass-blower in his mo- 
ments of relaxation was 2 
zither addict, for the original 





Edison’s Menlo Park laboratory, in 
which the electric light was invented. 
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Here are shown ways in which the strides that 


American colonials made candles. a er oe 
ever has taken, if one stops to think of it. 

Edison perfected an electric locomotive as far back 
as 1880, right after he had mastered the incandescent 
light. His first locomotive could be carried in the 
cab of one of the present-day giants used on the rail- 
roads, but it nevertheless was a perfectly practical 
machine and it hauled a train of two cars, one of 
which was an open vehicle with the seats arranged 
much in the manner of an Irish jaunting car. Engine 
and cars are to be seen just exactly as they were fifty 
years ago, the cars being replicas. 

The Edison office and library, which had been 
completely dismantled, has been restored, though 
only one shutter from the original structure could 
be found. Even the furniture is constructed of cherry 
wood brought to 
Dearborn from 
Menlo Park. 

Sally Jordan’s 
boarding house 
stands just as it 
stood in the days 
when it was se- 
lected as the first 
dwelling to be 
lighted by incan- 
descent lamps. It is a two-story-and-attic frame house 
of the type so common in America about the middle 
of the last century, with large high-ceilinged rooms. 
Wires were originally run to it from the Edison ma- 
chine shop to carry the current for lighting. Thus 
Sally Jordan became the first user of “juice” from a 
central lighting station. 

The home at Vienna, Ontario, built by the great- 
grandfather of Thomas Edison in 1811, is being re- 
stored by Mr. Ford. It replaced the log cabin origi- 
nally on the homestead and was the first frame 
building erected in that region. In 1837 Samuel Edi- 


son, father of the inventor, became involved in the 





Rose Cottage was built 250 years ago and ori- 
ginally stood at Chedworth, Gloucestershire. 
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rebellion and was forced to flee across the border. 
To this fact, the United States owes her right to call 
Thomas Alva Edison her own. 

Another Edison relic that precedes the Menlo 
Park days is the Smith’s Creek Depot, which stood 
originally in a little town near Port Huron. This 
depot gained historical significance because it is here 
that Thomas Edison, then a boy of fifteen years, was 
put off the train by an irate conductor because in his 
improvised laboratory in the baggage car he had 
caused a fire. 
Thomas was 
then working as 
a newsboy on 
the run between 
Detroit and Port 
Huron, but al- 
ready he had 
ideas far beyond 





purveying read- 


Ing matter, can- 


Mrs. Sarah Jordan’s boarding house u 
: 


dy, and “eating” the first building lighted electrically. 
tobacco to pas- 
sengers travelling on the Grand Trunk trains. 

Entirely separate from the Menlo Park group is 
the extraordinary Edison Institute Museum. The col 
lections are constantly being augmented 
as Mr. Ford’s representatives scout the 
world for pieces worthy of inclusion. 
The variety of the catalogue is so vast 
that it is impossible even to hint at all 
the treasures this building contains. 
Among the notable collections already 
installed are furniture, steam engines, 
stoves, agricultural implements, electri 
cal equipment (largest and most com 
plete in the world), transportation from 
primitive man to the present time, including hors« 
drawn vehicles of all types, bicycles, motor cars, and 
steam locomotives. 

The Greenfield Village group of buildings is one 


of the finest collections of | Continued on page §2| 
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ies, of school- 
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feel at home 
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Chipmunks and Chipmunk People 


By Ralph V. Wood 


E.. antics of chipmunks give me a great deal 
of amusement as my family and I go on our fre- 
quent outings. We live near the national forests of 
the United States’ great Northwest. 

Mr. chipmunk will sit erect on his haunches, at 
the side of the road, until the car gets quite close to 
him. Then he suddenly decides to cross the road, 
and does—just ahead of the car. 

Usually he makes it. 

There isn’t any particular need for him to cross 
the road. The food is just as good on one side as 
on the other. There is just as good shade. In fact 
after he has scurried across, and we have passed 
on, my boys, looking out of the rear window of the 
car will often report that he has dashed back again 
the other way, just ahead of the car following us. 

Just why the chipmunk has to cross the road at 
this particular time, I don’t know. 

But, after all, he isn’t much different from people. 

My country, today, is full of chipmunk people. 
People just crossing the road, to be doing some- 
thing. 

I can sit at my desk and see the freight trains go 
by. On the westbound freight will be dozens of 
men, sometimes hundreds, riding on tops of box 
cars, on loads of lumber, in empty box cars, and on 
flat cars. Then the eastbound train will pass and 
there are just as many eastward bound. 

Chipmunk people. 

Motor westward, and one will pass dozens of 
hitchhikers, westward bound. Drive eastward and 
one will pass just as many eastward bound. 

Conditions are no better where they are going 
than where they left. They are just crossing the 
road. When they get across they will probably turn 
around and cross back again. 

They pass through our cities every day, in bat- 
tered cars, going west, going east, and north, and 


south. 

Just chipmunk people. 

There are millions of them in the United States. 
All on the move. Going nowhere in particular. 


Then back again. 


The automobile age has brought 
a new kind of vagabond--the man 
who, because people will ignore 


local labor, lives on odd jobs. 


Going from some place where things are not 
good, to some place where they are just as bad. 
It’s a merry whirl. 

These chipmunk people, many of them, drive 
into your community broke. They take a job for a 
day perhaps, or for a week, at any thing they can 
get. They accumulate some money to buy gasoline 
and are gone. Across the road again. 

Who is to blame? 

I'll tell you who is to blame. 

You are, Mr. Citizen, and me. We hire these 
chipmunk people because we can get them a few 
cents cheaper than we can a local man. 

In our communities are local residents who need 
work. They are men who have helped build up the 
community, and who help pay taxes. They want 
these jobs. They need them. They deserve them. 

For the matter of a few cents less in wages we 
hire one of these chipmunk people, and finally drive 


‘these fellow-townsmen of ours, who are helping 


build up our communities, and are helping support 
our businesses, out on to the road, to become chip- 
munk people, themselves. 

And so we have today, millions of people who like 
chipmunks are crossing the road, and crossing it 
back again. 

RE you helping make this class? That is a fair 
question. 

Are you tearing down your own community, and 
building up the chipmunk class of people, by hiring 
chipmunk people instead of home-owning people. 

Let’s stop a moment and do some calm thinking. 

We who want to see our country remain great, 
and who realize the truth that to remain great 1! 
must be a country of home-owners, must pay heed 
to our step. 

One thing we can do is to get behind our own 
community, and not make chipmunk people out of 
our own home people! 
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Detroit — 
Next Rotary 


Convention City 


—June 25 to 29,1954 


Wsrrors to Detroit are, unless previ- 
ously informed, surprised to learn that its 
history dates back to 1701. In that year, 
on the twenty-third of July, Antoine Lau- 
ment de la Mothe Cadillac arrived with a 
band of French soldiers and settlers. 

Although famed for its automobile pro- 
duction, Detroit is also well known as a 
city hospitable to the arts. There are many 
beautiful residential sections with miles of 
tree-lined streets. Just across the river is 
the Canadian province, Ontario. 


A striking view down Griswold Street, 
in the heart of the business section. 


The Detroit Public Library, with its famous 
Burton Historical Collection, is one of the great- 
est institutions of its kind to be found anywhere. 
The statue (in foreground) is part of a bronze 
group standing in front of the Institute of Arts. 
The original is in the gardens at Versailles. 
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The Ambassador Bridge between Detroit and 
ing two friendly nations. Its great susper 
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Photo: Mark Stevens Detroit's Art In- 
stitute (below), 
designed by Cass 
Gilbert, houses a 
famous collection. 


Detroit’s grace and beauty are reflected in scores of artisttc 
structures. Above: Doorway to the Maccabee’s Building. 


Photo: S. Lucas, 
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dwich, Ontario, is an important link join- _ Photo: S. Lucas. — iy 
_” 1s more than a third of a mile long. 








Modern Mexican 
art mingles with 
that of classic 
Greece on the In- 
stitute’s east wall. 


Smokestacks against the sky—a typical scene of one of 
? y , ; . , sé 
Plants that havi made Det: Olt the u d's “Mot Ci 
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By Bob Becker 


i. a wall-eyed pike a community asset? 

Is the digging of a fish pond properly to be brack- 
eted under Rotary’s “Community Service”? 

Don’t say “no” until you slip into the northern 
Wisconsin town of Three Lakes. Here you will find 
a Rotary club which, to my way of thinking, has 
adapted Rotary’s ideal of service to its community 
problems in a surprising number of practical—and 
perhaps unique—ways. 

Asa roving writer it has been my good fortune to 
see hundreds of small towns between Florida and 
Anchorage, Alaska, and in many of them I have been 
a guest of civic clubs, But at Three Lakes (510 popu- 
lation) I discovered a three-year old Rotary club of 
twenty-two members that has vision and energy not 
confined exclusively to the usual things a service club 
finds to do. Surrounded by lakes and forests, Rotar- 
ians here have realized that their community service 


program would be inadequate were it not to take 





















“Now, believe it or not, 
but that walleye wa; 
easily that long—maybe 
longer.” The frequency 
with which such scene; 
as this are enacted in 
the Three Lakes tery: 
tory is an index to 
the town’s prosperity. 


Little wonder, then, 
that along with the 
paving of streets and 
installing of lights, 
Rotarians here inter- 
pret Community Serv 
ice in terms of fish- 
ways, tree planting, 
and raising pheasants. 






account of recreation and the conservation of natural 


resources and wild life. 

Three Lakes, like many small towns, has no cham- 
ber of commerce nor other civic or service groups 
than Rotary. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Rotarians should become a lively, squirming nucleus 
through which the entire community should plan 
and work. 


pb ERHAPS the greatest of its achievements is the 
settling of petty differences that inevitably arise, and 
the enlisting of all groups under one cause after 
another for the common good. As I talked to Three 
Lakes citizens, some of whom are Rotarians, some 
not, it became evident that here was a Rotary club 
that had fitted itself quietly, effectively, into the af- 
fairs of a community—just as you would expect of 
an organization symbolized by a cog-wheel. 
Though the activities of this club rival a three-ring 
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circus for diversity, those that first caught my interest, 
as a sportsman, were centered about lake, forest, 
stream. Here, briefly, are a few of them: 

A Barr Fishway. Yes, it is quite in order to ask: 
“What is a Barr fishway?” The answer is that it is 
a comparatively new type of water elevator that auto- 
matically lifts muskellunge, pike, and other game fish 
over dams which prevent them from travelling up- 
stream or downstream. In the spring when fish move 
upstream to spawn, the fishway lifts the finny trav- 
ellers over the dam. As a result of this Rotary-spon- 
sored fishway over Long Lake Dam near Three 
Lakes, the chain of lakes of that name now is getting 
thousands of fish which would have been kept out 
of the lakes. The result, is better fishing and an im- 
petus to a staple business of the community—tourists. 


Te Three Lakes Better Fishing Club. This orga- 
nization is composed primarily of people who spend 
their summers on the lakes, but have a permanent 
residence elsewhere. Of course these summer resi- 
dents were not eligible for the Three Lakes Rotary 
Club, but once brought together what a dandy crowd 
to help work out the problems of Three Lakes! Out 
of this thought has come the Better Fishing club, in 
the organization of which Rotarians had a hand. 
It now works with the Rotary club to improve Three 
Lakes environs—the fishing, wild game, and forests 
—exciting bait to the eager tourist. 





35 
A Wall-eyed Pike Rearing Pond. This project 


reveals how the lowly wall-eyed pike is a community 
asset—and is helping to get the townspeople to work 
together. 

Three Lakes Rotarians, first of all, secured infor 
mation on rearing ponds for wall-eyed pike fry. 
Found a desirable location for the pond, too. Then 
they learned that the Better Fishing Club was willing 
to donate funds for the pond. But nobody had mone) 
enough to build the pond! 

That was not an insuperable obstacle for Thre 
Lakes Rotarians. They simply sounded a call for help 
—and one hundred and four people, “The Wall-ey« 
Pike Minute Men,” sallied forth with pick and sl 


and constructed the pond. Rotary club members, 


alongside of their neighbors, | Continued on page 49| 
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of the garden variety of Am¢ 
twcan citizenry .. like to 4 
a bit and enjoy their f 1 


chicken dinner on Sunday. 


Apove, left to right—D. FE. 
Lamon ( publi 
iden t; Harr; 
(hank cashier), secretary;and 
Angus McDonald (summ 
resort),ener, 
the Club Service Committe: 
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Lert—A friendly fawn in 
the Argonne National Forest. 
Three Lakes Rotarians have 
been instrumental in estab- 
lishing a refuge for wild life 
native to upper Wisconsin. 
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Peace—Alt a Price 


ANYONE who believes that from the beginning 
of time the World War was fated to come, is in an 
illogical position even to hope for a warless world. 
But he who regards all wars as a direct consummation 
of policies of participating nations can build an opti- 
mism around a conviction that men, being thinking 
animals, need not forever blunder into binediiaae! but 
some day will consciously choose courses of action 
that prolong peace. 

Wars do not happen suddenly. They are made in 
time of peace. Then popular desires are shaped into 
national policies which conflict and eventually clash 
with those of other countries. 

It is interesting to conjecture what might have 
happened if, say in 1900, peoples of the twenty-seven 
nations that were drawn into the holocaust of 1914- 
18 had clearly realized that the policies then being 
born would lead to that conflict. Perhaps, in consider- 
ing whether the national aims should be pursued 
unmodified, far-seeing leaders might have stated 
the case thus: 

“These policies will lead to war. That war will take 
30 million lives, cost goo billion dollars, snap the 
morale of civilization, precipitate a world-wide 
depression. 

“If these policies are not pursued, 30 million lives 
will be saved, civilization will proceed without inter- 
ruption, And with the 4oo billions we shall be able 
to give a $2,500 house, furnished with $1,000 worth 
of furniture, and five $1o0-acres to every family in 
the United States, Canada, Australia, Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany and Russia; to 
puta $5,000,000 library and a $10,000,000 university 
in every city over 20,000 population i in the countries 
named; and, furthermore, establish a fund which at 
five per cent interest will for all time pay a $1,000 
annual salary to 125,000 teachers and 125,000 nurses.” 

With the question so posed, it would seem to us 
certain that the nations of 1900 would have been 
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willing to sacrifice even cherished national aims for 
the benefits of peace. But would they? With thou- 
sands of maimed men yet living and fleets of mer 
chant vessels rusting in harbors to remind us of the 
cost of the last war, we of 1934 persist in desires which 
are crystallizing into national aims that can but lead 
to conflict. Realistic newspaper correspondents each 
morning scan dispatches, ready to hasten to the cradle 
of “the next war”—a war that admittedly will bank- 
rupt civilization. 

It can, of course, be avoided—at a price. The price 
is that nations learn how to live and to let live, even 
though it involves relinquishing of what in an early 
day of relations between individuals was called 
“rights.” Men of goodwill will continue to believe 
that some day governments, having weighed the case, 
will elect to do this. The parliament of man, long 
the dream of poets, may become a reality; but not at 
one leap. There are many steps to be taken. Prosaic 
Rotary club meetings, in which international good- 
will and understanding are stressed, the Detroit con- 
vention, and such gatherings as the Institute of In 
ternational Relations at Nashville, which follows it, 
all move in the right direction. 


He Wasn't Bored 


There ’S a wholesome ring to the words, “dignify- 
ing one’s vocation.” Some phrases that aptly catch a 
thought soon fade, lose their tang, wear thin, But 
“dignifying one’s vocation” is an exception. 

Somehow, it always brings to mind the face of 
someone we have known who labors hard, thinks 
honestly, and sees his particular work in relation to 
other men in the same vocation and to society. What 
separates him from the legions who are bored with 
their jobs is that to his he brings imagination without 
which, as Henry Ward Beecher once remarked, 
man is like an observatory having no telescope. 

We are reminded of a story. 

A philosophically minded traveller, waiting for his 
train at a country station, became fascinated by a 
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gang of workmen. Some were pounding and sawing. 
Others were dumping gravel and cement into the 
maw of a crunching cement mixer. Tractor-drawn 
slows were slicing the turf into gleaming black rib- 
bons. All was bustle, activity. 

“What,” he asked of one workman, “are you doing ?” 

“Breaking stone,” was the reply. 

Farther along the same question was put toanother. 

“Me? I’m working for three dollars a day,” came 
the answer. 

The traveller approached a third workman and 
again asked the question. The man straightened up, 
and gazed steadily at the inquirer. 

“Why,” he said, “I’m helping to build a road.” 


Australia ... New Zealand 


The Rotary seeds planted in Australia more than 
a decade ago by the late James W. Davidson and 
J. Layton Ralston, have matured into sturdy clubs. 
Crombie Allen, of California, who is on a Rotary 
junket at his own expense in that part of the world, 
reports enthusiastically on the growth of the Rotary 
movement there. 

“My communion with these Rotarians of Australia 
and New Zealand,” he writes, “ is one of the remark- 
able experiences of my life. It is not the warmth of 
their welcome, which was far beyond my deserving, 
but the spirit of fine fellowship that touched me 
wherever I went. They are carrying on in true Rotary 
fashion. Nearly every club, large or small, shows a 
membership increase.” 


Rotary in Jerusalem 


Canon Herbert Danby, writing in the Bulletin 
of Rotary clubs in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, reveals 
some of the difficulties encountered by Rotary in 
Jerusalem. While they have little counterpart in cer- 
tain portions of the Rotary world, they are typical 
obstacles that must be overcome in regions where 
Rotary is now pioneering. 

“Most of the population,” Canon Danby notes, 
“choose to live in Jerusalem because they believe that 
they stand for some great principle, be they Christians, 
Jews or Moslems, Europeans or Orientals. . . . Their 
first duty, be they Abyssinians or Aguddath Israelites, 
Dervishes or Jacobites, is to demonstrate and justify 
their peculiarities; if they carry this out to the length 
of disturbing the peace it is but proof of their zeal and 
conviction; and to deplore such zeal and conviction is 
to label oneself futile and spineless, a cynical despiser 
of the truth!” 


wo 
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Such a statement makes possible the understanding 
of a local saying to the effect that in Jerusalem no on 
ever was known to die of snake bite. The reason is 
that so acrid and poisonous has the atmosphere be- 
come because of passionate feuds and hatred that the 
very air serves as an antidote to the most deadly 
venom of the animal kingdom! 

Though exaggerated, that saying makes understand- 
able the envy with which Jerusalem Rotarians regard 

“Rotarians elsewhere in the world where well doing 
is a simple, welcomed thing, where like-minded citi 
zens can meet and benefit their less fortunate brethren 
and exude goodwill undismayed by complications 
which beset one at every turn in a Holy City.” 

But are Jerusalem Rotarians down-hearted ? It would 
seem not. Facing a great opportunity for service, they 
are building their strength and resolve to meet its 
challenge. 

“There are,” Canon Danby explains, “singularly 
few organizations in this country which can bring 
together socially the several elements whose special 
quality, or even purpose, seems to be to avoid any 
possible sympathetic association with other elements. 
Rotary in Jerusalem is at least doing this. It is making 
possib sle acquaintanceships and friends ships otherwise 
impossible. 

“This may be a very small thing,” he adds, “but 
it is the beginning of a process which alone holds 


out hope of a future contented Holy Land.” 


“Swapping” Presidents 


I; SOME inventive Rotarian were to produce an 
instrument which would draw red circles on a map 
around towns where Rotarians are especially fecund 
with ideas, certainly. Waupun, Wis., 
This club, which originated the week 


would not he 


overlooked. 
end visits to homes of Rotarians for overseas univer 
sity students, has recently given birth to—or revived 
—another activity worth passing along. 

It might be called “exchange presidentships.” In 
operation, it simply is the “swapping” of presiding 
oficers for a day. Club officers usually, 
reason, think of their first re sponsibility as be ns | to 
their own meeting. This plan, which Past Distri 
admits 1 is but an ad; ipl 


and with 


Governor Merle Faber freely a 
tion of the “exchange of pulpit” idea popular with 
many churches, overcomes the reluctance of a club 
president to going a’visiting, brings a novel note to 
the program, and promotes inter-city fellowship. At 
Waupun, it already has been extended to includ 


neighborly exchanges with executives of other servic 


organizations. 
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Past President's Page 
Racial Ridicule—The Seeds of War 
By Frank L. Mulholland 


President, Rotary International, 1914-15 


Thr UTOPIAN dream created in the 
minds of some members by the advent of 
the Sixth Object into Rotary must be dis- 
pelled by the crushing realism of fact in 
order to reach the practical possibilities of 
its purpose. No man in Rotary feels more 
keenly than I, the desire, the hope, the as- 
piration that this objective may be more 
than an exotic vision doomed to destruc- 
tion upon the reefs of misguided in- 
difference. If Rotary is to achieve its goal 
of sympathetic understanding among the 
nations of the world, it must meet a new 
challenge. Individual Rotarians must 
nurture the idea in sincerity; must adopt 
it in practice, 

For the past six months, the ghostly 
spectre of the fear of war has permeated 
the hearts of the people of all nations. 
The press, our conversation, our thoughts, 
have dwelt upon the ever increasing 
propaganda that nations are baring their 
fangs in sullen preparation for the de- 
fense of nationalism. The international 
optimism and hope of a few years ago is 
fading like the morning mist of a sum- 
mer day. The tom-toms are beating, and 
fires are being rekindled for rehearsals 
of the war dance, The muttering rumble 
of hate is increasing in volume in utter 
disregard of the bloody debacle of only 
fifteen years ago. Espionage, armament, 
secret alliances, censorship, and other off- 
springs of Mars are again showing their 
faces over the heretofore peaceful horizon. 

None of us has the desire to slip into 
the indescribable horror of another world 
conflict. Our friends across the sea have 
no desire to drag their loved ones into 
graves beside the fathers, brothers, or 
neighbors so recently sacrificed to no 
avail. Yet the world is ripe for another 
sacrificial offering to the Gods of De- 
spair. In whose hearts burns this passion 
for war? To what may we attribute this 
malignant growth? 

Rotary to me has held the promise of 
real achievement. I rejoice in my many 
friendships in Japan, China, Germany, 
Great Britain, and other nations of the 
world. I revere their affections, respect 
their convictions, and love them as the 
men that they are. The thought is ab- 
horent that I should ever face them over 
the bloody field of battle with the lust 
to kill, to maim, or to destroy. It is in- 
conceivable to me that they could burn 


with a passion to bring sorrow, futility, 
or death to me or mine. Experience has 
taught us the contrary, however, and the 
cultivating of the seeds of hatred has 
brought father and son in the death 
throes of imagined principles; brothers at 
each other’s throats with bayonet points; 
friends in the grapple of mortal combat. 

This international friendship which we 
are so prone to wear merely as a cloak 
must become a living thing. It must pro- 
gress from its pre-natal state, and be 
born into our every-day routine. It takes 
little self-analysis to discover the ex- 
istence in most men of all nations the 
germ of prejudice and partiality which 
we must destroy. It lurks in more aggra- 
vated stages in some than in others, yet 
the natural barriers, the products of gen- 
erations of nationalistic thought, are not 
easily destroyed. You may say, what is 
the solution? 


May I respectfully suggest that the 
Italian, Frenchman, Pole, Hungarian, or 
any other citizen of a nation foreign to 
our own, is imbued with a pride of coun- 
try which resents the slurs so commonly 
bandied on careless lips. Ridicule, more 
than anything else, breeds hatred. Much 
has been written, and I would like to 
vouch for its veracity, that the tendency 
to scoff at the customs of the people of 
other lands does much to bring about a 
lack of understanding. We must remem- 
ber that however strange and absurd the 
manner of living of our friends in other 
countries may seem to us, our method of 
doing things seems equally absurd to 
them. 

If we could carry the Golden Rule into 
actual practice in the dealings among the 
people of the world, we would be close 
to a solution of this problem. If you and 
I, as we penetrate the four corners of the 
earth, and as we welcome to our shores 
the people of other nations, would re- 
spect them and their customs, having in 
mind that we would appreciate their re- 
spect of ours, the step would be forward. 

If, when we think of the lands to which 
others owe allegiance, we would not see 
them as the pink or blue blotches of a 
geographical map, nor as a kingdom or 
republic, their people as Fascists, Nazis, 
Yankees, Liberals, or Conservatives, but 
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“May I respectfully suggest .. .” 


would think only of individuals, human 
like ourselves, with our own likes and 
dislikes, we would be reaching in the 
right direction. 

Would it please you to see the citizen 
of a nation foreign to yours salute your 
flag? Then salute his. Would you ap 
preciate his rising to the notes of your 
national anthem? Then rise when his 1s 
played. Would you desire his giving y: 
an unprejudiced hearing as to your cou: 
try’s side of a debated question? Then 
keep an open mind until you hear his 
side. Would you be gratified in his : 
spectful observance of your customs? 
Then show him the same respect. 

It is now and always has been my hope 
that Rotary might provide the medium 
through which individual understanding 
might prove to be the iron links which 
would form the chain that binds war in 
oblivion. The formality and policy behind 
diplomatic negotiations proves too great 
a barrier to surmount. 

The one sure but slow approach lies 
in you, as individual Rotarians, not as a 
group, a district, an area, or an inte! 
national organization. When you will a 
cept it as your individual duty to be man 
to man, friend to friend, neighbor to 
neighbor, with those in other countries 
who are just as conscientiously and sin 
cerely grasping for the higher ideals ot 
the Rotary movement, then there will be 
a swing of the pendulum towards this 
intangible something for which the world 
is hungry. 

That, as I see it, is the challenge to Ro- 
tary in its Sixth Object. It is a challeng 
to each Rotarian, and as we meet 1! 
squarely, fairly, and fearlessly, the tom 


toms will stop beating, the fires will be 
smothered, the fear will be dispelled. Idle 


words must be replaced with heart-fc!! 
sincerity. It is truly an object worthy o! 
Rotary and Rotarians. 
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appreciated by Patients 


To the Editors: 

in behalf of the Board of Governors of the 
Marshall Sanitarium, I wish to 

thanks and appreciation for THe Rorarian, 


\s a member of the Troy Rotary Club, I have 


express our 


ived the magazine for some time and have 
ced the copies, after being through with them, 
wards. A high class magazine of this type 
uch appreciated by our patients. 
GeorcE K. BUTTERFIELD, 
Troy, N.Y. Physician-in-Charge. 


Needed: A League of Nations 


the Editors: 
\t an evening meeting of the Rotary Club of 
ngton the subject, “Rotary and the League 
Nations,” was discussed and the failure of 
League im its major aspects was generally 
| upon. 
We in our very small way, but nevertheless a 
the wheel, are definitely of the opinion 
in international league, with its affiliated 
flices, etc., is an ideal method of obtain- 
better understanding, goodwill, and inter 
ial peace. However, we realize that complete 
can never be obtained without the mem- 
ip of all the great nations. 
We should therefore respect your opinions on 
this matter, stressing particularly the policy advo 
by individual clubs in the United States 
their present efforts directed towards the 
nent of the Sixth Object. The careful 






msidered opinion of every club, we feel, 
ight result in a framed policy approved by all 
Rotarians throughout the world instead of an 
unsatisfactory policy sponsored by a minority 
which at present appears to exist. 

Epwarp T. Corvitie, M.D., D.P.H. 

Chairman, International Service Committee. 

Bridlington, England. 


Big Bad Wolf Poison 


To the Editors: 

[he Rotary Club of San Francisco recently 
isked from their members, information concern- 
ing the condition of their businesses in Decem- 
ber 1933-January 1934 compared with December 
1932-January 1933. The resulting percentages, 
based on sales in dollars shown on the attached 
copies of Grindings, our weekly publication, 
indicate a healthy improvement in practically 
every line. 

The first week’s garnering of statistics showed 
a total of twenty-eight members 
l'wenty-four gained, and four lost. Deducting 
the losses from the gains, the average percentage 
of increase for last December - January was 
31°10 per cent. 

The second week’s returns showed all gains, 
no losses, with a 28149 per cent average increase. 

The gains range from 5 per cent to 100 per 

cent. The losses are from 6 per cent to 3314 per 
cent, but only four out of forty-two replies 
showed a recession. 
_ Results of this questionnaire show an unques- 
tioned actual upward trend, and their publica- 
tion has had a heartening effect on our club 
members, 


May I suggest that similar action by other 


reporting. 









ur Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, 
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setting forth 
I he hriet a y +h} 


new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brief as possible. 


Rotary clubs would be a wonderful method of 
obtaining actual facts about actual conditions. If, 
as I believe is the case, other parts of the country 
will show the same improvement, the knowledg¢ 
by the 
proofs will be of great help toward complet 


business community of these definite 


business recovery. 


A composite report, separated into geograph- 





ical units, published in THe Rotarian, would 


be of immense interest. As Rota 


cross section of the entire country, such a repor 
would present a true picture of conditions. 
C. H. Wuire, 


San Francisco, Calif. Wholesale Lumber. 
Summary of opinion from twenty-eight San 


} 


Francisco Rotarians on the conditior f their 


respective businesses in December 1933 and Jan 
uary 1934 in comparison with Decembe 


and January 1933: 
Gain ‘ Loss % 
Feeling well and happy........... 
Improvement eee 61 
Continuous increase . SI 
Up ; 8¢ 
Net income up 55 
Comparative figures 11.28 
Barometer of business 
Definite upward trend 
Business improvement 
The Big Bad Wolf 3 
Firm upward trend 
Slight increase 5 
Going strong 7 
Business is better 29 
Up to 1926-1927 level 100 
Mighty glad 100 
Good as can expect 2 
Even 
Climbing 30.8 
Hopeful 1 
Feeling good 3 
Not so good 6 
Increase 5 
Never say die 
A national business 
A bit cocky 17.5 
Cut loss to 


Hopeful 9 


24 gained a total of 
4 lost a total of 69 


RR7.S5 


Total net gain 
Average gaia 31.7 


From Profit, Service 
To the Editors: 

Referring to March editorial, “Rotary Advan 
ing,’ may I ask: Why raise the question of a 
possible conflict between the profit motive and 
the service motive? 


May I suggest: 


Profit—any accesion of good—is the one pur- 
pose which is evidently inherent in human 
nature, and therefore probably will continue to 
be the predominant motive in the affairs of 


man. This will be the conclusion of the student 


of history and also of the | 


sincere honest selt- 


analyst. 

Service is not a basic motive. It is the logical, 
intelligent action from the profit motive 

So, let us not deprecate the profit motive, but 
instead take advantage of its accepted position 
of strength and put all our effort into leading 


from that motive, by intelligent logic, to service 
action. 

The profit motive is still in an imperfect state. 
We shall improve our conception or standard of 
profit. True values become increasingly evident 
with experience, knowledge, and education. 

Improved intelligence will show more clearly 
universally resulting 


that service is the action 


from the profit motive. 





As our valuation of permanence in 
our conception of prof 
seeming conflict between profit and s Vi 
be recognized as a logical sequ 

What s vou? Am I wrony 

We do sore] needa so 
unifying idea in t 
opportunity f Rotary t 
that “Servi is th ical, int t n 


from 





Spring Is Here 


lo the Edit 


I 1 


Witl t fat 


individual 


fortunately, golf is a 
! 4 

plenty of tim 
game consist 


short su r season int 


lawn bow 
alley bowling. It affords ever ortunity { 
team work, Tor the deve opment ot ecial te il 


whose specialized skill so that 


one member complements the part of anoth 


and all together win in contests with other 


teams. There is nothing of that in alley bowlin 


even if we concede that a certain dexterity or 


skill is desirable in knocking over the 


“A bowling green costs all the way from 
nothing up to $10,000 or $15,000 to build. The 


businessmen in one neighborhood obtained from 








y 
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the village the privilege of a suitable bit of re 
claimed ground, and built their own bowling 
green and now enjoy it with their families and 
visiting bowling clubs. Any village four corners 


where there are enough men to man a 


orse sho 


pitching game may as well have a bowling green 


and let everybody have a chance to play. 
The bowls are not spherical but biased, so 
that one must always figure the curves of one’s 
shot, and that is where the fascination of this 
ume comes in. Bowling on the green would 
n to be the ideal national game.” 
Jim SPENCER, 


Buffalo, N. Y. U.S. Weather Bureau. 


Note: An article, “Lawn Bowling, a Riva 
October, 1933, ROTARIAN, was 
er and Ken Bixby. 


Golf,” in the 


ry 
authored by Jim Sper 


Don't Curb Inventors 


lo the Editors: 

Why curb the inventive genius of the present 
we? How can we or why should we curb the 
brain of any man whose genius is at work in 
the production of what may prove a great bene- 
fit to the human race? 

We cannot stop men of other nations from 
going ahead in evolving, patenting, and pro- 
ducing labor-saving machinery. Is it then not a 
fact that American manufacturers would quickly 
purchase and adopt such foreign machinery with 
which to lessen production cost? 

Germany, just before the World War, ran the 
United States a close second on inventions; also 
copied any number of our machines, improved 
them, and sold them back to us because of such 
mnprovements., 

How would it be possible in America to 
stultify the inventive genius of many of its 
people? What has helped to make this nation 
great, if not the inventive genius of Fulton, 
Franklin, Morse, Bell, Edison, McCormick, the 
Wrights, and scores of others? No, we cannot 
stop, We must continue to evolve machines that 
will do greater and greater marvels and of 
astonishing capacity. 

New railroad coaches, light in weight but of 
great tensile strength, are in the testing stage 
for tremendous speed and their production will 
mean specially made machines and hundreds of 
men to operate them. 

The machine tool industry has lain dormant 
for tour vears, but many of these corporations 
have quietly built improved lines. And workers 
by the scores will be required in their making. 

We have too many idle workmen now, but 
much of our machinery is also idle and it may 
take from one to three years more of a come 
back to absorb them into industries. Meanwhile, 
our government may gradually plan to do 
something for those men of family who must 
be cared for, 

My own opinion has been that our govern- 
ment made the serious mistake of standing still 
during the depression, by trying to build roads 
with hand labor equipped with pickaxe, shovel, 
and wheelbarrow. If those tools can build roads, 
why have road building contractors’ investments 
in machinery totaling $25,000.00 to $100,000.00 
in cost? 

Better, faster, automatic machines must ever 
be in the offing and the adjustment of labor to 
their use will continue and the unemployed must 
await the call. 

It has not been all one-sided. The manufac- 
turer and business man have swallowed a bitter 
dose of comeback-waiting, with all outgo and 
nothing coming in. 

To sum up: to stop the hum of the machine, 
would throw us back a decade. The whir of 


the wheels of machinery will bring prosperous 
days and gradually decimate the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

As a business man, I hold a steadfast faith in 
the man of destiny in Washington and shall ever 
remain an optimist in my belief that the ma- 
chine brought prosperity to our country and 
will again do so. 

MENTOR WETSTEIN, 
Concrete Machinery Manufacturing. 
Cincinnati, O. 


“oa: , + ” 
Sit Down! Let's Eat 
To the Editors: 
The Poultney Rotary Club thinks it has the 
youngest regular 100 per cent attendant. His 
name is “Mascot” Philip George Gillfeather. He 


was born on January 20, 1930, and since he has 
been old enough to sit in a chair has been sing- 





He attended a lobby consultation. 


ing and eating with his fellow Rotarians who 
hold their luncheons at his grandfather’s Hotel 
Poultney. 

He is also a public speaker. “Good evening, 
folks,” he says, standing on a chair. “Pray, how 
do you do? I want to make a speech to you. 
I am well and happy, too. Now I’ve made my 
speech, do you think it will do?” 

The Poultney Rotary Club has had a minia- 
ture badge made for its mascot. His only handi- 
cap is that he sometimes has to go to bed before 
the speech is over. Once upon a time, being very 
hungry, he shouted to the song leader “Sit 
cown! Let's eat.” Whereupon his mother called 
the young man out into the lobby for consulta- 
tion. Phil’s delight is to see stern punishment 
given to tardy members. 

P, Douc.ass. 
Poultney, Vt. 


Old-Age Pensions 
To the Editors: 

Is an employer obligated to provide a re- 
tirement plan for superannuated employees? 

Is John Smith obligated to have his car 
greased every 500 or 1,000 miles? 

No! Yet he knows that to get the most out 
of his car for the money he must have it 
greased at regular intervals. 
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Likewise, in the interests of efficiency and 


economy, many employers of today realize ; 
to get the most out of their businesses. 
older workers whose efficiency, accuracy, < 
and endurance have been impaired, mus: 
replaced by younger and more competent 
ployees. 

There are three courses open to the 
ployer as a solution of this problem. F; 
may be— 

(1) Transferred to easy jobs. 

(2) Discharged. 

(3) Retired on pensions. 


¢C 


Transfer to an easy job is only a temp 
expedient. The number of these job 
runs out and, moreover, the payment of 
lar productive salaries to only partially px 
tive employees represents “pensions in dis¢ 
and really hides an unadmitted pension cost 1 
the payroll. 

It would seem therefore, that the exped 


t 


ent of transferring superannuated employees to 
easy jobs does not solve the problem. Then. 


the management is faced with either of | 
other two courses—discharge or retirement . 
pensions. 

Discharging old employees is not a satisfa 


tory solution. Leaving aside all humanitarian 


l 


} 


considerations, it is bound to cause a certain 


amount of anxiety and antagonism amon 
employees if one of their fellow-workers 
suddenly dropped without pay after years 
faithful service. Furthermore, this loss of 
will is sure to spread throughout the 


munity in which the employer’s labor is re- 


cruited. 

Therefore, it is generally conceded that di 
charging employees with no means of sup 
is poor business, and the only other alternati\ 
is retirement on pensions. Such a_proced 
is good business and sound economics because: 

(1) There is less idle machine time. 

(2) There is a stimulation in the various 
departments among the younger 
ployees because they appreciate the 
paths to promotion which are open to 
them by the retirement of older 
ployees. 


~~ 


There develops a general revitalization 
of the entire organization due t 
elimination of ‘dead wood” an 
fact that employees can look forward 
to security in old age. 


(3 


(4) The employer’s reputation in the com 
munity in which he operates and in 


its labor markets is enhanced. 
(5) There may also develop an actual 
ing in payroll due to retirement 
men who, in many cases, need n 
replaced. 
(As one of the economy measu! 
wards balancing the federal bud 
House of Representatives app! 
retirement of 5,000 superannuat 
ployees to effect a payroll savil 
$3,000,000.) 


There are no laws requiring the emph 
to adopt a retirement plan for the bene! 
his employees and, generally speaking, 
are no laws requiring him to contribute t 
a state pension scheme for employees; 
for his own good, is he not practically ob! 
to provide some sort of a retirement plan 
gracefully relieve himself of superannuated 
employees? 

Joun Dotpr 
Life Insur: 
Washington, D. C. 
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Miscellaneous news notes on activities and matters of interest to the Rotary family. cleaned 


from newspapers, club publications, and letters from correspondents around th. 


Wnt Clubs. During the first quarter of 
six towns in the United States, in which 

extension work had been done, asked for 

establishment of Rotary clubs. 


tl 
* * +. 

April Meetings. Three committees of Rotary 
International met in the secretariat at Chicago 
d April: Aims and Objects, Executive, and 
Finance. The European Advisory Committee 


nvened at Budapest, Hungary, April 11-13 
President Nelson, Vice Presidents Duperrey 


Schofield, and Director Fischer attending. 


* * * 


Cause for Celebration. On January 1, 1934, 
the Rotary Club of Bell, California, had twenty- 
two members; on February 21, the roster showed 
forty-four. No wonder a fiesta was held, attended 

Past District Governor Fred McClung, of 
Huntington Park, who “fathered” the club. 
~ o- @ 

Open Spaces. Excerpts from a letter from 
Chad Wallin, Lewiston, Mont.: “Just a bit of 
gossip . . . the other day the local club was 
discussing meeting with the Havre Rotary Club. 
\ check-up disclosed that Lewiston is the second 
closest city to Havre in the Rotary line-up. Great 
Falls, 125 miles away from Havre, is the closest. 
Lewiston is 250 miles distant. That’s the way 
the Rotarians skip about here for joint meetings.” 

es * 

Whither Rotary? A sure-to-be-talked-about 
book is ?Rotary?, scheduled to come from the 
presses at the end of this month. Its 260 pages 
are packed with answers to a multitude of ques- 
tions that probe deeply into the Rotary move- 
ment, its development, its future. 
Appropriately enough, the Chicago Rotary Club, 
“Old No. One,” sponsors the volume. It was 


historical 


compiled by a university group of social scien- 
tists, headed by Louis Brownlow, director of 
the Public Administration Clearing House and 
a lecturer at the University of Chicago. Their 
information was secured from six-page ques- 
tionnaires answered by Chicago Rotarians, Foun- 
der Paul Harris et al, files of THe RoTarian, and 
various publications and manuscripts. Copies may 
be secured postpaid for $2 ($2.50 outside of 
U.S.A.) from the Chicago Rotary Club. 
+ . * 

On Top. The Rotary Club at Mount Vernon, 
Wash., leads the list of clubs with a member- 

) of thirty-six for perfect-attendance meetings. 
\ check-up from July, 1933, to March, 1934, 
credits it with twenty-one consecutive 10+ 
Huntsville, Tex., is 
member-club classification, with nine. Hamp 


ner 
per 


S¢ ssions: next in th 


lowa, with thirty-five members, however, 

s held ten. 

Ninety-six clubs in USCNB (United States, 
Newfoundland, Canada, Bermuda) reported 100 

r cent meetings at all February meetings. The 
Twelfth District (Western Oklahoma) had the 
highest average, 94.80 per cent. 

* . * 

Markham A Rotarian. On page 54 of the 
\pril issue appeared a poem, “To Edwin Mark- 
ham.” Mr. Markham is one of America’s fore- 
most bards and on April 23 celebrated his eighty- 
second birthday, as noted, but one point of 
interest was omitted: He is an honorary mem 
tr of the Rotary Club of Staten Island, N. 


Le B. Mc- 


vusic, Dartmouth 


nard 


International Hymn. Prof. 
Whood, of the department of 


} 


College, former president of the Rotary Club of 
Hanover, N.H., is the man who wrote the 
“Hymn of Nations,” which appears on the pag 


tell the 


and understanding. 


songs story of internati 


“It has become clear,” writ Rotarian Me- 
Whood, “that we cannot /egislate peace into the 
hearts of men; it is difficult to reason it in: 


why not sing it in? 
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Birevess Governors. We recall the story 
of the Englishman, viewing the crater of V« 
exclaim, 


| 
Ny 


American 


moved to rema 
1 
lec 


suvius, who, overhearing an 
“Well, this beats hell,” was 
“My word, how these Americans have trave 


I 
Se 
1 


} 


Some such mental comment is ali 


read the 


nost constant! 


in my mind as I letters from out 


1 


governors with their tales of travel and their a 


most incredible peregrinations for and in the 


name of Rotary. 
Here 


travelling 


is Governor Walter Darker (Australia) 


1,000 miles to present a club charter, 
and one of the attending contingents doing 500 
miles for the same purpose. Governor Sinding 
the Rotar 


flag far north to the whaling, canning, and pulp 


Larsen (Norway) planning to carry 


towns on the fjords of his country under the 
midnight sun. Governor Tom List (New Zea 
land) finished, just before Christmas, club visits 
which consumed four months and_ involved 
7,000 miles of motoring. Distances no longer 
dismay Rotarians. 


Last September, Vice President Herbert Scho 


field, Secretary Ches, Eur an Secretar Alex. 
Potter, and Governor Neuwirt (Czechoslovakia) 
were guests vith me at an intercit dinner at 


Prague, where twenty-six lovakian clubs 
were represented, the delegat from one of 
which had come 750 mil d one membe 
(from Rumania) over 1, mile 

Governor Gastalver-Gimeno (Spain when h 
planted a club the other day at Las Palma 
Canary Island, niles out to sea, natura 
felt he had established a 1 rd. But the wl 
of the clubs on th mainland f tl [wen 
ninth District (New York) t 1 69 i 
last spring to hold their ri conference wit 
their Bermuda member club at Hamilton, B.W.1] 
and the Honolulu and Hi sa vel 8 
miles from. the ther clu f the Second Di 
trict (California) to which tl belong! Not 
daunted, Governor Gastalver sus that | 
beat the record by lanting a club at Santa 
Isabel. And if vou don’t think that 
worthy of a daring Don, just lool 
Santa Isabel is. 

* > ca 

Where Lions Roar. Of cour G 
Bryant (South Africa rnin ileag 
records, had to come alons t I of hi 
pilgrimages which sets one’s feet itching again 
for the open road and I A coastal 
steamer from Piectermaritzbt to Nairobi— 


Rotary exploration surveys in Lau M 
(Portugu Kast Atrica) and M i 
port of Kenya). Then “in Zanzibar M i 
the East leaps upon u—a civi tion that 
dates bac k to the ume wl 1 | Ir al t ind 
mine were rooting in British rests O1 
monasteries in the North S 
Listen to this and tel if you d 
tl East a in We loa i 
six winches mul it t 
4 a.n » in t n eae a 1 
awoke in \raby the blest K I ’ 
and all the rest of it... You 
clean sweet strength of it... W vn t 
countr\ Nal t t 
cof isal i » i 
famou i he R ! 
walk about Wl t 
ions begin to sing for i 
novel.”” Who v ldn’t b t 
fifth! 
* ‘ ‘ 
Rotary in Far East. D H 
\ aul ‘ 
( it } t | 
th I | » i 
( 
I i W 
‘ ' 
la ( I 
{ 
t | 
R 
uf 
} ( 
kK 
7, 
a n 
in ¢ rr. Kung is a ¢ 
Cc ] 
It i ificant, too, that Ac 
Japan, is at 
H vial gent! 
( l | I Ko i, ¢ 
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resentment of the Koreans to Japanese rule. The 
philosophy of Rotary, therefore, in both these 
great countries, is finding important and power- 
ful channels for expression, the value of which 
is not casy to estumate. 


* o * 


Plebeian and Patrician. “All things to all 
men, if by any means I might gain some.” That 
old apostolic formula is as good today as when 
first framed. In the best sense, Rotary has to 
follow it in its world-wide The creed 
of Rotary is simple enough; but its mechanics 
have to be adapted to local and national customs 
and traditions. In that respect our technique has 


activities. 


to be flexible. 

At the Board meeting recently, the directors 
had to keep this constantly before them in con- 
sidering certain interpretations of Rotary practice 
in the Far East. At the EAC meeting at Lausanne 
last September I recall how Governor Belfrage 
pleaded for a greater democratization of Rotary 
in mid-European and northern European states. 
Whereupon, General Piccione, governor of the 
Italian district, replied with a challenge to Ro- 
tary to think more highly of itself and to adopt 
more aristocratic practices as in his land, where 
so many men of eminence and rank are active in 
our organization. 

Perhaps it was not without humorous sig- 
Excellency, the General, 
aristocratic in his senti- 


nificance that His 
though so avowedly 


ments, was himself sufficiently democratic in 
practice to master, as the first two words in his 
American vocabulary, such homely but expressive 
terms as “Okay” and “Lousy.” 


Firm But Flexible. It is not to be assumed 
that our membership rules can be so varied 
throughout the world as to be almost unrecogniz- 
able. On one occasion, I was a member of a 
deputation which waited upon an English cabinet 
minister, urging that press cable rates over cer- 
tain government subsidized lines should be so 
reduced that news dispatches would not have to 
be so highly codified as to fail to convey the 
information desired. It transpired that a message 
to South Atrica at the time of the creation of 
the Union of South Africa had, in decoding, con- 
veyed the very opposite impression to that de- 
sired by the statesman who uttered it. General 
Seely, the minister whom we were interview- 
ing, pointed out that the speeches of public men, 
unlike prices on the security market, were net 
susceptible of precise quotation. 

“The speeches of statesmen,” he said, “are 
often marked by—indeed, sometimes consist 
principally of—qualifications.” 

We have to beware that, in a desire to translate 
our membership rules into terms that make them 
workable everywhere, we shall not fall into the 
same state, where they are “marked by, and 
often consist principally of, qualifications.” 
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Hymn of Nations 





the earth 
the earth, 


and music by LEONARD B. McWuoop, 
Hanover. N. H., U.S.A. 
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Misunderstandings. It’s a wise rule nox ;, 


take offence too readily, even when the pro 
cation seems great. I remember, some years ay 
a little irritation in the Oxford, N. Y., club | 
cause some overtures by correspondence with : 
club in their great namesake in England 
persistently remained unanswered. My 
friend “Prof.” Weedon, the secretary, in 


had 


ticular was puzzled. It later transpired that th, 


letters had been acknowledged to the Ro 
Club of Oxford in the state of Pennsylvani. 
think it was. 

I was reminded of this in a letter the o:! 
day from Dr. Potter, of Zurich, our Euro; 
secretary. A Rotarian in Belgium wrote to | 
president of a German Rotary club on a \ 
important private matter. There was no | 


and the writer sought information from his o\ 


governor as to whether Rotarians in Germ, 
were interdicted by government order from |) 
ing such communications! Dr. Potter's in 
gation revealed that the letter had been ai 
dressed not to the present president, but t) . 
former president of the club in question, wy 
itself might explain the failure to reply. When 
on further investigation it was learned that : 
man to whom the letter was addressed had }c«n 
dead for some time, further speculation o: 
planation seemed unnecessary. 

* * 7” 


Practically a Suburb! Out on the Paci! 
Coast, one of our tourist-tempting Cities, capi 
talizing the picturesque convoy of sea 
which accompany in their flights all the 
ferries, has made famous the slogan “| 
the gulls to Victoria.” I once was tempted to {ol- 
low the ducks of Stuttgart, Ark., where every 
fall the Rotary club stages a duck supper that } 
worth going many miles to share. Wild duck by 
the million (I counted them) come each fal! to 
feed on the rice beds there. Stuttgart is in Arthui 
Pope’s district and he and Ed. McFaddin assured 
me that as I was to visit Memphis one day at 
noon, it was a simple matter to “slip out’ to 
Stuttgart which was practically a suburb 
Memphis for supper before going on the 
evening to New Orleans. 

It proved to be, I think, about 130 mil 
to Stuttgart and, I should judge, about 500 | 
back. At any rate, my wife and I made Stutt 
gart in time to sample the duck, and then ai! 
a hurried break-away, made the return trip 0) 
newly gravelled roads in some parts at sc\ 
miles an hour—in the dark. Thanks to a trust 
pilot like President Clyde Van Fossan of M 
phis, it was accomplished in plenty of time to 
catch the midnight train south. But as a 
pendable judge’ of distance I now place Fd 
Faddin in the same class as the man who in- 
vented the phrase “near beer.” 

* +. * 

Be slow to censure. The great thing is ! 
to allow a snap judgment based on insutlicicnt 
particulars to influence and perhaps pervert one’s 
actions. I have a friend who years ago had a |\! 
out with his first sweetheart. The cause of the 
whole matter remained more or less a myste! 
to both of them till recently, when, afte: 
years, they met and on reviewing the mat«r 
found the whole incident was based on 2 51! 
misunderstanding. 

“Well, I'm glad I know the reason at last.” 
the lady sighed. Well might they both sigh. For 
she was now a white-haired, confirmed spinst«', 
and he a grandfather! 
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Rotary 
the World 


These brief news notes—gleaned from letters and 
bulletins—mirror the varied activities of the Rotary 
movement. Contributions are always welcome. 


Romania 
470 Breakfasts Daily 


3rasov—Some 470 needy children in Brasov 
race to school happily each morning after eat- 
ing a warm and nourishing breakfast provided 


daily by the Brasov Rotary Club. 


France 
Erect Memorial Tablet 


Nice—A tablet paying tribute to the late Gen- 
eral Frantz, past president of the Nice Rotary 
club, has been set up by French Rotarians at 
that point near the village of Eze where his car 
plunged over a high cliff, resulting in his in- 
stant death. On his recent visit to Nice, President 
Nelson visited this spot and paid tribute to the 
memory of General Frantz. 


Greece 


Observe Anniversary 

AtHens—Rotarians of Athens celebrated the 
twenty-ninth anniversary of Rotary by inviting 
to their meeting men prominent in religious, 
commercial, and political life. Included among 
the guests were Msgr. Chrysostomos, Archbishop 
and Primate of Athens, M. M. Tsaldaris, Prime 
Minister of Greece, Rotarian Spiro Loverdos, 
Minister of Finance and first president of the 
Rotary Club of Athens, and the heads of all 
political parties. 


Around 





Douglas C. Howland 


(center, front), Is 
atic secretary | R 
tary Intern ! 


found a hearty we 
come at the Rot. 
Club of 
(Netherlands East In 
dies) on hts recent of 
ficial visit there. Her 
he is with Malang 
Rotarians in the 
usual 
(exterior, below ). 


»? oon 
MCcecliNg 








Hungary 
Jobs for Graduates 


Bupapest—Rotarians of Budapest have en 


nent to provide employment 


gaged in a move 

for educated young people. Thus far sixty-seven 
young men have been given positions in busi 
nesses or institutions with which Budapest Ro- 
tarians are connected. Meals are also being 


provided daily for 125 needy 
families of Budapest Rotarians. 


Germany 

Extend Invitation 

ind Mu 
Rotar 


the special 


Rotarians of Garmisch-Partenkirchen 


nich extend a cordial invitation to those 
ians who may be planning to witness 


performances of the Oberammergau Passion Play 


to be held this year in commemoration of the 
4ooth anniversary of this presentation. Members 
of these two clubs sincerely he that all Ro- 


] 


tarians attending will make it a special point to 


pay them a visit. 


Japan 


Tri-City Meeting 


Osaka—Rotarians of Osaka were hosts recent- 
ly at an inter-city meeting with the Rotary Clubs 
of Kyoto and Kobe. District Governor Shozo 


Murata was the principal speaker of the evening. 


people by the 


ie 


Engla nd 
Whist Helps Idle 


YorK—A_ whist drive 
York Rotary Club 
of the district. Twent 
highest s« vere pI 
titlin | t 1 


Austria 


Combat Cancer 
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with a silver « 1 t M 
Rotary Club 


Support Three Schools 


Monterrey—A school for the blind, a |] 
for orphans, and another for b , 
ipported by Rotarians of M 











Many boys and girls of Honduras (Central America) may now learn 
of “Black Beauty,” American Indian life, and other subjects familiar 
to youth in the United States, for forty children’s books have been 
sent by Albia, lowa, Rotarians to the Rotary Club of Tegucigalpa. 
Left to right: Secretary Frank Allen; Past President Alfred B. Clark 
(editor of the Albia “Rotary Rooster”); Vice-President Alf Hyort; 
and Treasurer John A. Canning, Sr., all of the Albia Rotary Club. 


Bolivia 


To Attract Tourists 

Sorata—Among the many activities in which 
the Rotary Club of Sorata is engaged is that of 
making its section of the country as attractive as 
possible to tourists. Various city streets and sur- 
rounding roads have been repaired and trees have 
been planted along them. A campaign is also 


carried on over the radio, 


Peru 
Outing for Orphans 


Cayamarca—Children in a local orphanage 


were given an outing recently by members of 


the Cajamarca Rotary Club. The program for 
the day included a long automobile ride through 
a region of great scenic beauty, and later—te- 
freshments,and games,in a city amusement park. 


Uruguay 

Battle Locust Plague 
PaysanpU—Rotarians of Paysandi have or- 
inized a committee and are giving whole-heart- 


‘ upport to a campaign against the destructive 


locust. 


» 
Chile 

: ‘ , 
Youth VW eek 

Lora—School boys and girls in this city ended 
what for them was a never-to-be forgotten Youth 
Weck, with a railroad excursion into the country. 
Some two thousand children took part in this 
event sponosored by the Lota Rotary Club. 


Canada 


International Meeting 

Port ARTHUR—Guests at a recent international 
meeting of the Port Arthur Rotary Club rep- 
resented twenty-one different countries. Several 
visitors gave brief addresses telling of their home 
countries, also describing their own attitude 


toward Canada. As a souvenir, each guest was 
given a handsomely engraved card bearing at 
the top the crossed flags of Canada and his 
native land, with the Rotary wheel between. 


Donate Books 

Banrr—A selection of books, to be used as a 
circulating library in government relief camps, 
has been collected by the Rotary Club of Banff. 


Clothe Children 

Camrose—Needy school children of Camrose 
are being supplied with boots and other cloth- 
ing by Camrose Rotarians. 


Beautify City 

MepicineE Hatr—Shrubs and trees have been 
planted around a local swimming pool by mem- 
bers of the Medicine Hat Rotary Club. 


Establish Milk Fund 

Prince ALBERT—Members of the Prince Al- 
bert Rotary Club, in sponsoring the opening of 
a new radio broadcasting station, sold advertis- 
ing for twenty-two hours of radio time. Proceeds 
are being used to purchase milk for under- 
nourished children. 


United States of America 
Feature Glee Club 


McPuerson, Kans.—Eleven Rotary Clubs from 
the central section of Kansas gathered recently 
at McPherson for an inter-city meeting. An out- 
standing feature of the entertainment was a con- 
cert by the twenty-eight members of the Wichita 
Rotary Glee Club. Composed of business and 
professional men, this 15-year old club has 
grown to be one of the outstanding musical 
organizations in the state. 


Free Bus Service 

Wasuincton, D. C.—For many years the Ro- 
tary Club of Washington has owned and oper- 
ated a large, comfortable bus for the use of 
philanthropic and social institutions. During the 
past year, transportation has been provided for 
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the benefit of 300 institutions such as hospita). 
orphanages, homes for the aged, and chari: 
schools—over 7,300 individuals having 
thus accommodated. Trips are made on reg 
schedules for several organizations, whi! 
others transportation is furnished only on s 
occasions. Each member of the club is ass 
ten dollars a year to maintain this service. 


Theater Benefits Welfare Funds 


Brooxtyn, N. Y.—When Rotarian Syd 
hen, of the New York Rotary Club, re 
offered to donate the full 5o0-cent admi 
ticket to his theater for the benefit of th 
tary Club Welfare Fund, Rotarians of \ 
York City decided that as this theater \ 
Brooklyn, members of the Rotary club 
should also have an opportunity to sh: 
the benefits. Some 10,000 tickets were iss 
making it possible for both Rotary clubs t 
an extra thousand dollars to their bud, 
welfare work. 


Hold Debating Contests 


PHOENIX, ARIz.—Prizes of twenty-five, fift 
and ten dollars were awarded to winners | 
debating contests for high school student 
sored annually by the Phoenix Rotary ( 
The subject of this year’s discussion wa 
School in Times of Depression.” 











Fi 


West met East when the charming 
Misses Kimura and Hirakawa, |. 
\f 


ese students in the Gallup, New \! 


ico, High School, provided the pro: i 
for local Rotarians. Their unique j 
tribution to the meeting consist j 
dances, songs,and talks “a la” Nippon. 
Develop Outstanding Civic Program 
Porrstown, Pa.—Through a service p! 
by the Pottstown Rotary Club, about z 
children are given first aid daily for min: z 








juries. Three hundred children have also | 
examined and medical care provided. In a 
tion to organizing a Scout troop, Rotarians | 
this year established five other boys’ clubs \ 
a membership of more than a hundred, 
seven clubs for girls with classes in cook 
sewing, etiquette, and dramatics. A_ basen 
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Rotarians from Nice, Marseilles, and Lyon (France) were the guests of Rotarians of San Remo, Torir 
and Cuneo (Italy) at San Remo. The following day the 300 Rotarians and their families left for N 


s 


where the French had their turn at hospitality. Thus were born many new internat 





club and game room is provided for unemployed Care for 500 C) ipples ber 
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ScRANTON, Pa.—Over 1,400 needy Scranton Hy ‘ , 
school boys have been given summer jobs in th Pe we 
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ment Bureau, sponsored by the Scranton Rotary WINSTON-SALEM, N. For man u 
Club. members of tl Winst S Rota Club ET 5, ne ri, 
have devoted much ti to fatherless famili 
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Show Nets $1,650 stitute. Rotarians’ part in this work ha n 
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SAN BERNARDINO weLcomes vow 


SAN BERNARDINO CHAMBER of COMMERCE 





erected five welcome sig) 
on main highways leadin. 
into their city. Here are 1) 
presidents of the clubs p 

ticipating. George R. \I 
myer, third from left, is p 

ident of the Rotary cl: 


representatives of the Greeny 
England, Rotary Club woul 
travelling to the United S: 
and would attend a meeting oi 
Connecticut namesake. On th 
pointed day, twenty-eight | 
bers of the Port Chester Rot 
Club journeyed to Green 
where a meeting was held 
some two hundred Rotarian 
guests. A real English ment 
provided, a toast was ofl 
the King, and “God Say 
King” was sung. 

(Any number of Rotary c! 
the United States bearing th 
name as overseas clubs might 


Ay 


gage in a similar meeting. 





Start Golden Book 


Pawrucket, R. I.—In the Venice of 1300 
there was known a Golden Book in which were 
recorded the names of all those of aristocratic 
lineage. Pawtucket Rotarians believe in recording 
“golden deeds,” rather than noble names, and 
so they have instituted a Golden Book in which 


re inscribed the names of those they wish to 


honor for some special service to the community 


or the Rotary club. 


Toast President 

Tampa, Fia.—Following the custom of over 
seas Rotary clubs, many of which toast their 
rulers at weekly meetings, Tampa Rotarians each 
week offer a toast to the president of the United 
States. 


International Exhibit 

MANsFiELD, Mass.—Local citizens paused often 
before a recent exhibit in a Mansfield show win 
dow. Through its International Service Commit- 
tee the Mansfield Rotary Club had arranged an 
interesting showing of overseas photographs, at- 
tractive brochures, flags, curios, and the products 
of some 56 nations. This display was arranged 
in order that children and adults alike might 
be stimulated to give more thought to other 
countries. 


Pen to Founder 


Kino Crry, Ca.—Thirty-five former members 
gathered with King City Rotarians recently for a 
reunion. Rotarian Donald Madeira, of the Rotary 
Club of Salinas, California, who was responsible 
for the introduction of Rotary into King City, 


was presented with a fountain pen. 


School Uses Old Rorartans 


STERLING, ILt.—Those members of the Ster- 
ling Rotary Club who do not file back issues of 
Tue Rotarian bring them to Rotary meetings. 
There they are collected by the “educator” Ro- 
tarian who makes excellent use of them in his 
school library. 


Lunches for Children 


BRENHAM, TEX.—Proceeds from the luncheon, 
which a local parent and teachers’ association 
serves to the Brenham Rotary Club each week, 
are used to feed needy children throughout the 
school year. In December, there was enough 
money remaining to give the children an elabo- 
rate Christmas party. 


Reading Shelf for Scouts 

PrymMoutH, Micu.—At Plymouth there is a 
fine troop of Boy Scouts who were eager to 
earn merit badges, but whose funds did not 
permit their purchasing the series of merit badge 
pamphlets and books necessary to their progress. 
For this specialized material, comprising over a 
hundred booklets on the different subjects to be 
studied, Plymouth Rotarians volunteered to pay 
half the purchase price, the Wayne County Li- 
brary agreeing to pay for the balance. Boy Scouts 
now have their own shelf in the library with 
pamphlets and books ranging from Archery and 
Astronomy through Weather and Woodwork. 


1,300 Hobbyists Exhibit 

Attoona, Pa.—More than 12,000 parents and 
other interested individuals visited the Hobby 
Show recently held under the auspices of the 
Altoona Rotary Club. There were some 1,300 
exhibitors ranging from the ages of 7 to 67, 
with more than 2,200 separate exhibits. 


English Rotarians by Proxy 

Port CuHester, N. Y.—When Rotarians of 
Greenwich, Conn., recently invited Port Chester 
Rotarians to present a program, the Port Chester 
Club immediately wrote to the Greenwich, Eng- 
land, Rotary Club suggesting that they, the Port 
Chester Rotarians, “represent” the English Club 
at a meeting in Greenwich. The English Green- 
wich Rotarians were asked to send a paper on 
their vocations, requiring six to eight minutes 
to read. Nine excellent talks were promptly 
sent. Word then went out that in late March, 


Secretariat of Rotary Internat 
there is a list giving towns in the United S 
and abroad bearing the same name.) 


Woolly and Wild 


Cotorapo Sprincs, Coto.—Music, solo d 
ing, and sleight-of-hand tricks had contri! 
to a pleasant but uneventful ladies’ night 1 
ing of the Colorado Springs Rotary Cli 
cently, when the affair was suddenly interru 
by a weirdly clothed individual who turne«|! 
to be “a disgruntled tax-payer.” Brandishi 
shooting iron, he ranted about the 
schools, climaxing his act and the meeting 
a fusillade of blank cartridges. Newsboys gi 
the departing guests with “wuxtries” telling ; 
about it—and other matters of special interest 1 
those present. 


Rotary for Non-Rotarians 

ABINGDON, ILL.—From time to time Ab 
don Rotarian? hoid meetings in nearby 
munities too small to support Rotary clubs. | 
ally the Abingdon Rotary Club finds a groi 
local women who arrange to serve a meal \ 
ever it is convenient to meet. The tum 
meeting place decided upon, each Rotarian « 
tacts some citizen in the community the 
plans to visit and invites him to be his 
for the evening. The main feature of th: 
gram is a talk by some member on a subje: 
timely interest. 


Kiwanis Honors Rotarian 
Rocky Mount, N. C.—Because of the et 
l 


tive campaign Rotarian Edwin H. Powel 

been carrying on in the interests of railroad ; 
highway safety, the Rocky Mount Kiwanis C 
recently passed a special resolution recogniz1! 
his outstanding work in behalf of the 


Civic organizations of San 
Bernardino, California, 
worked together in having 


) 


munity. Rotarian Powell, the resolution statcs. 


has delivered forty-six lectures on safety, rea 
ing more than nine thousand, and has arrang 


for 455 other talks which reached more thn 


150,000 persons. 
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When to Buy Stocks 


(Continued from page 21] 


most who serves best.” There is certainly 
no other way. 

Fourthly, let me urge you to study the 
volume of transactions as shown on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Almost ev- 
eryone in the market watches quotations, 
but very few watch transactions. Yet the 
daily newspapers show the number of 
shares traded in as well as the prices at 
which the shares are sold. Transactions 
—that is, the number of shares of a given 
issue sold—are very important as indi- 
cating how far forced liquidation has 
progressed, 

Borrowing and margin trading is the 
curse of the stock market. The ability to 
buy stocks on margin, pushes the market 
abnormally high during periods of pros- 
perity; and conversely, pushes it abnor- 
mally low during periods of depression. 
[his is due to the fact that margin pur- 
chasers can buy more stocks without put- 
ting up any additional margin when the 
market is climbing; while for the same 
reason these margin purchasers are forced 
to sell stocks—or else put up additional 
money—when the market is declining. 
Beware of buying until forced liquidation 
is completed. 

Here is the rule to follow in connec- 
tion with transactions. The time to invest 
is after the margin accounts have been 
mostly cleaned out so that there will be 
no more forced selling. This can be 
checked by watching the figures on brok- 
ers’ loans—which figures are published 
in New York every week, When brokers’ 
loans are at a high figure, this means that 
the margin accounts are very heavy. As 
brokers’ loans decline, it means that these 
margin accounts are being closed out. 
When brokers’ loans are reduced to a 
low figure and continue a while at this 
low level, it means that the dangerous 
margin accounts have been practically 
eliminated. 

Of course, organizations which do su- 
pervisory work keep in touch with brok- 
ers and bankers personally as to the con- 
dition of margin accounts and collateral 
loans, Why a banker who always has the 
opportunity of “looking over the other 
man’s shoulder” cannot always make 
money is beyond my comprehension. 

Fifthly, let me urge you to consider 
whether inflation or deflation is in prog- 
ress. Theoretically, we are always in a 
period of inflation or deflation; but prac- 


Action and reaction in volume of 
business, shown by areas of over- 
expansion and readjustment. 


tically we are usually in a status quo 
period when there is little inflation or 
deflation. Under such conditions it makes 
little difference whether one buys stocks, 
bonds, or real estate. Hence it is a very 
good rule, usually, to divide one’s money 
about equally between these three major 
divisions. 

When, however, the country is in a 
period of considerable deflation, it is well 
to invest a larger proportion in high- 
grade bonds and a smaller proportion in 
stocks and real estate. When the country 
is in a period of considerable inflation, 
it is well to invest a larger proportion in 
stocks and real estate and a smaller pro- 
portion in high-grade bonds. During the 
past few months the United States has 
been in a period of considerable inflation 
which accounts for the uncertainty of the 
bond market and the gradual rise in stock 


exchange prices. 


Hi: «:: is the rule to follow in connec- 


tion with inflation. The time to invest in 
stocks is at the beginning of a period of 
inflation. The same rule applies to real 
estate. Inflation means that money is be- 
coming of less value. Hence, if bonds are 
paid up and the fixed interest is paid 
thereon with fifty-cent dollars, instead 
of real dollars, these bonds are worth only 
“fifty”; but the stocks of the same com- 
panies could continue to sell at par or 
better. This is because the dividends on 
these stocks could be increased as the 
value of the dollar decreases. 

This especially applies to companies 
which have large reserves of natural re- 
sources such as steel companies, oil com- 
panies, paper companies, chemical com- 
panies, and sound mining companies. 
Most industrial companies are tempora- 
rily helped by inflation—if they have in- 
debtedness which they can pay up with 
cheap dollars; but those with natural re- 
sources and large supplies of raw ma- 
terials are helped most. The other indus- 
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trial companies will also get more for 
their products, but must also pay more 
for their raw materials. It is also well to 
pick out companies which have a small 
proportion of labor expense and are not 
tied down by fixed prices or government 
controlled rates. 

Sixthly, let me urge you to conside 
carefully the attitude of managements in 
connection with the time to invest. A 
poor management can ruin the best coi 
poration, while a good management can 
make a success of the poorest corpora 
tion. The character of the management 
is probably the most important factor 
which should be considered in the select 
ing of investments. Yet, it is very difficult 
for the individual investor without ex 
pert aid to secure this information. 

I have not been asked to write on the 
selecting of investments and hence will 
not go into further details as to this fea 
ture. I do, nevertheless, wish to empha 
size the importance of the gen ral att 
tude of 
public trusts. TI 


all managements as to their 


ere seems to be a « 


a. — 
cycie aS Well aS a OUSINCSS 


hen the 


scientious 


cycle. There are periods W 


ernment, corporation officials, and even 
courts become careless and indifferent as 
to honesty, efficiency, and general right 


eousness. This becomes so bad that at 
last there is a complete change in public 
sentiment and the government, boards of 
directors, and the courts again insist on 
honesty, efficiency, and uprightness. 
Here is the rule to follow in connec 
tion with management. The time to in- 
vest in stocks its when the public con- 
science 1s demanding honesty, efficiency, 
and uprightness of corporation offictals 
and directors. Certainly this is the situa 
tion today. Careless actions on the part 
of corporations and individuals, which 


would have been treated as common 


place five years ago, are now subject to 


the severest criticism. 


Economic history shows that all busi 
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ness depressions have been due to a dis- 
regard of the Multiplication Table or the 
Ten Commandments. The depression 
from which we are now emerging was 
caused by a disregard of both of these 
fundamentals. During the past few 
months, however, there has been a change 
for the better in the public conscience. 
During the next few years investors will 
greatly benefit from this change for the 
better. This is therefore an additional 
reason why now is the time to invest in 
good stocks, income-bearing real estate, 
and other tangibles. 

Seventhly, /et me urge you to avoid 
debt and margin trading. Theoretically, 
if our dollar is to become of less value, it 
might be “good business” to borrow 
money now with the idea of paying it 
back when dollars become cheaper. This 
investment program, however, would 
simply be “robbing Peter to pay Paul” 
and would not be worthy of a good 
business man. 


BD eRsonaLy, I do not believe in 
any form of personal debt excepting for 
goods in the process of manufacture or 
transit. I am fifty-nine years old and have 
never borrowed nor loaned a dollar in my 
life excepting as I have at times purchased 
municipal and corporation bonds. Keep- 
ing myself and others out of debt has 
been a matter of religion with me because 
I cannot imagine a Christian Brother- 
hood to exist where one class owes an- 
other class. This is not a place to preach 
a sermon, although I would like to have 
you think the matter over when next re- 
peating that portion of the Lord’s Prayer; 
“Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.” Of course, if you are to pur- 
chase on margin, now is the time to do 
it when brokers’ loans are very low; but 
you will be playing with fire. 

Here is the rule to follow in connection 
with borrowing: Never borrow for capitai 
purposes; but secure such money through 
the sale of stock. Never borrow for specu- 
lation purposes, and never endorse a note 
or go bond for anyone. It is probably all 
right to borrow of a savings bank fifty 
per cent of the cost of the house in which 
you live; but the loan should bear such a 
relation to your income so that you can 
make quarterly payments thereon. Some 
will ask at this point how they can get 
money to invest if they should not borrow 
it? The answer is very simple. Liquidate 
during periods of prosperity; store up 
cash at such times preparatory to invest- 
ing it in times like this. Follow the prin- 


The dotted line represents the ups 
and downs of prices and covers about 
twenty-five industrial commodities. 


ciple of the squirrels who store up nuts in 
the summer for use in the winter. When 
the average man is buying stocks, real 
estate, etc., during a period of prosperity, 
he should be selling his holdings and 
storing up cash for use during a period 
such as the present. 

Eighthly, /et me urge you to diversify. 
This is a good principle to follow even if 
your investments are supervised by ex- 
perts; but otherwise diversification is ab- 
solutely essential. If one is buying railroad 
securities, he should distribute his money 
over at least ten standard roads. But this 
is not all there is to diversification. You 
should alsodivide up your money amongst 
railroads, public utilities, manufacturing 
companies, chain stores, real estate cor- 
porations. And it is even well to buy a 
few good mining stocks. 

Because some class of securities is tem- 
porarily in disrepute, is no reason why 
this class should be thrown from your 
list. The most unpopular group today 
may be the most popular group ten years 
hence and vice versa. For instance, up to 
within the past year, railroad securities 
have been unpopular, while public utility 
securities have been popular. The general 
impression has been that the railroads had 
seen their best days, and that public utili- 
ties were the securities to buy. Probably 
this is true; but if the cosmic rays are ever 
harnessed, railroad securities will become 
again very valuable; while public utility 
securities will almost go out of existence! 

Here is the rule to follow in connection 
with diversification. When investing pin 
your faith on the business outlook as a 
whole and avoid being dependent on any 
one company or any one industry. 1 know 
the temptation—especially if you have 
only a small amount of money—to put it 
all into one or two stocks. It is easier to 
go into a broker’s office and buy ten shares 
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of one stock than to buy only one or ty, 
shares of ten stocks. Never mind, the 
easiest way is usually the wrong way. In- 
sist upon the widest diversification and 
bank on the law of averages. 

If you are too lazy to diversify proper! 
yourself, then invest your money in the 
stock of some good investment tris 
which is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. I did not recommend these 
investment trusts five years ago when 
they were being publicly distributed a; 
generally boosted; but today when th\ 
have hardly a friend, I do recommen 
them. 


I. conclusion, let me urge you to 
member the motto which I have alyeud) 
quoted: “He profits most who sei:¢; 
best.” 

If there is any time when you shoul\! 
seriously consider this motto, it is when 
you invest money. Most of the losses in 
the stock market have been by attempts 
to get something for nothing. In most 
cases the profits of one person have me.int 
the losses of another; while the losses 
one person have meant the profits of an 
other. The New York Stock Exchany: 
and legitimate investing has a great {1|\! 
of usefulness; but gambling—or thi 
tempt to get something for nothing 
curse to the nation, to industry, and to 
every individual. 

The investment of money should be. 
sidered as conscientiously as the int 
ment of energy. This especially app 
when considering the time to invest. 1); 
great losses which have come thyou 
the stock market have not come so ni: 
from buying the wrong thing, as 
buying at the wrong time. 

Hence, here is my final rule to follo 
in connection with deciding when to in 
vest: Invest when you can render « 
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service to your nation, to industry, and to 
the unemployed. 

This means that you should not invest 
during periods of prosperity when all 
your friends are investing and when 
there is a surplus of money available to 
be put into stocks, real estate, and every- 
thing else. Then is the time when you 
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No Miracle at Three 
[Continued from page 35] 


threw dirt, and also provided meals for 
everybody on the job. Is it necessary to 
add that supreme good fellowship pre- 
vailed; that now the entire community 
takes pride in its pond which soon will 
supply young pike to stock and re-stock 
nearby lakes? 

Annual Community Meetings. These 
bring together the summer home owners 
near the town, the residents, and business 
men, and the various organizations. 

“There had been too much distance 
between these groups,” explains D, E. 
Lamon, the hard-working president of the 
Three Lakes Rotary Club, who appar- 
ently kept in mind that old saying about 
strength being found in a union of forces. 
“These meetings develop wholesome 
community pride and produce workers. 
They are simply fostered by the Rotary 
club because they haven’t self-starters, but 
they are really of, by, and for the town.” 

Argonne National Forest. This, of 
course, isn’t a Three Lakes Rotary proj- 
ect, but should be inventoried here for 
the club actively codperated with Uncle 
Sam in establishing it and with the Wis- 
consin Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
their tree-planting campaign. Again, the 
community takes a paternal interest in 
this nearby example of how Man can 
work with Nature in reforesting and 
otherwise enhancing the beauty of lake 
and stream. 

Pheasant Raising. The club secured 
pheasant eggs from the conservation com- 
mission, had them hatched, and then 
provided winter feeding stations for the 
birds which reached maturity. 

Prizes for Anglers. Not only did the 
club give prizes for the largest game 
fishes caught in Three Lakes water, but 
it provided a display box to stand on the 
main street so that visitors could see the 
fish. Many amateur anglers come through 
Three Lakes. If they see a big fish on 
display, you know what happens. Mr. 
Fisherman unlimbers his tackle and stays. 

Three Lakes Wild Life Refuge. In 
this, the Rotarians codperated. Resort 
owners in the north woods will tell you 
that a live deer which can be seen by 
tourists has a higher cash value than ten 
hung up as venison. Everybody is thrilled 


can best perform a service by liquidating 
and storing up cash. Every additional 
person who liquidates during a period of 
prosperity, makes the boom just so much 
less dangerous and thereby performs a 
real service. Every additional person who 
purchases during a period of depression, 
makes the depression so much less harm- 


Lakes 


by the sight of a doe and her fawn on 
the lakeshore at sundown. . .. The about 
3,500 acre Three Lakes Wild Life Refuge 
is in more ways than one a Community 
Service. 

Annual Boys’ Camp. Camps run into 
money, and neither the boys nor the 
club’s treasury could finance it. So the 
job was divided. A minstrel show was 
“thrown” at the local school auditorium, 
in which Rotarians took the parts. The 
tickets were distributed to the boys to 
sell—and they needed but little urging. 
The Rotarians had fun and the boys— 
most of them sons of non-Rotarians— 
surely enjoyed the outing which they 
felt they had in part earned. 

But do not get the idea that the mem- 
bers of Three Lakes Rotary Club think 
only in terms of forests, game refuges, 
wall-eyed pike, and the outdoors in gen- 
eral. The club keeps two more circus rings 
hustling with activity. I must speed up 
my reel and give to a few a flashing 
mention, though each deserves an article. 

Joined with the Eagle River Rotary 
Club to sponsor a concrete highway be- 
tween the two towns. 

Sponsored the installation of concrete 
streets and curbing on the main street of 
Three Lakes. Also boulevard lights. 

Aided in starting a newspaper. 

Sponsored the oiling of two state high- 
ways through Three Lakes. 

Sponsored the improvement of local 
school grounds and the building of tennis 
and horseshoe courts. 

Sponsored the removal of the many 
unsightly road signs at a prominent cor- 
ner (how well we remember that eye- 
sore), and the installation of a uniform, 
well-painted group of signs. 

Sponsored the organization of a Par- 
ent-Teachers Association. 

Sponsored a local community informa- 
tion bureau. 

And so it goes, on and on. This Three 
Lakes Rotary Club is, as a cowboy friend 
of mine would say, “plumb versatyle.” 
It seems to be able to jump from a fish 
pond to a road-building campaign, or 
from starting the town’s only newspaper 
to sponsoring a fishway with simple ease. 

Just to round out my picture I should 
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ful and thereby performs a real service. 

People who buy and sell stocks with a 
conscientious purpose perform a real sery 
ice and are entitled to a substantial re- 
ward. Frankly, I believe that the time 
now exists for performing such a real 
service by buying and thus for later re 
ceiving a substantial reward theretor. 


add that from more than one non-R 
tarian source I learned that prior to the 
the Three 


Lakes was a town of cliques. This group 


organizing of Rotary club, 
pulled that way, and that group this way 
You know what I mean. Now, it’s diffe: 
ent, that’s all. 

Does it sound like a miracle? 


Asick 
from the results, which are pretty neat 
miraculous, there is nothing of the mira 
cle about it. What has happened in Thre« 
Lakes is simply a fresh proof of what an 
active, sincere group of men can do to 
improve any unsatisfactory situation /f 

and that’s a big #f—they will take the 
trouble to learn what they need and then 
unite to get it. 
Lakes 


men—though I enviously admit some of 


Three Rotarians aren’t super 
them have near super-fishing abilities! 
Rather, they are of the garden variety of 
American citizenry, like you and me. 
They like to josh a bit and enjoy chicken 
dinner on Sunday. 

“But,” President 
“they have learned how to work to- 


gether, like a team of horses. Our com 


comments Lamon, 


mitteemen realize they are on committees 
not just because they are good fellows, 
but because there’s a job for them to do.” 

“We feel that the things that have 
brought results to us, will bring results 
in the operation of any club, business or- 
ganization, or industry. 

“First, we use care in the selection of 
the heads of our Committees. 

“Second, we keep finding something 
for them to do. 

“And last, but by no means least, the 
whole club expects results, and gets them.” 

And | 
summed it all up: 

“While the ideas for these various ac- 
tivities have originated within our club 


thought his next statement 


over a period of years and were developed 
through our committees and through 
open discussion, I wouldn't be telling 
half the story if I didn’t add that we 
couldn’t have accomplished one half as 
much if local had not 
wholeheartedly worked with us. They 
knew, I guess, that Rotary wasn’t out 
to feather its nest with glory but simply 
wanted to help the town.” 


non-Rotarians 
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New Leisure to Learn 


[Continued from page 11] 


deserve scrutiny. The free time before us 
oflers a golden chance to myriads of men 
both to inform themselves and to help 
their fellow men with their findings. One 
must not forget that the very essence of a 
well turned mind is some ability and 
knowledge in fields other than his own 
profession or business. You cannot re- 
main utterly in a groove, even if you will. 
And the better you understand the sci- 
ence of ethics, the less you will wish to 
remain in a groove. 

One desires to live and prosper and to 
have property — legitimate desires — but 
he must know that his fellow men must 
live and prosper too, for his living and 
prosperity are indissolubly bound up 
with theirs. If the city is filled with pau- 
pers, this situation hurts each and every- 
one of us. It hurts in many ways; in 
the increased number of crimes, in the 
higher insurance rates that follow, in the 
likelihood of contagious diseases amongst 
starving folk. Contagion that begins in 
the slums has no scruple about invading 
the palace. Examples could be multiplied 
indefinitely. It is clear that we have be- 
fore us now an uncommon opportunity 
for service to our fellows, and I feel glad 
when I see how many men are seizing 
the opportunity. 

The answers, therefore, to the problem 
of our new leisure are work and study. 
Work and study as never before; to im- 
prove self and one’s neighbor. And back 
of these objectives lies the good of a 
broader ethics and a more tolerant feel- 
ing of humanity. Mohammedan, Jew, 


Protestant, and Catholic alike need occu- 


pation, wages, and the comforts of life. 
In the face of national needs, artificial 
boundaries fall. The man who helps any- 
one to a better plane is helping himself 
and all humanity. 

It is a fact that in the past we have 
spent much of our spare time in what we 
are pleased to call practical pursuits of 
life, and too often have neglected spirit- 
ual elements. True, the music of “Parsi- 
fal” or the Madonnas of Botticelli will 
not put food in the hungry stomach, but 
they have also their purpose. And we 
know, though we often forget it, that 
“man does not live by bread alone.” 

Few men are entirely without that ad- 
miration for spiritual beauty, and that 
inner urge for expression, that leads to- 
ward the arts, and toward creative toil, 
and though few ever may master an art, 
it is possible now for unlimited numbers 
to gain a deeper and finer understanding 
of the message of good art. For you may 
know good art by this norm: it expresses 
a fundamentally good idea, it has some- 
thing to say. In a word, it has something 
to give you. Homer, Ibsen, Thomas 
Mann, Rodin, Gainsborough, Christopher 
Wren, to choose names at random, all 
are artists. One ought at least to have a 
nodding acquaintance with their greatest 
productions. 

There is no time quite so good as the 
present. No one knows-what the future 
may bring forth, but this thought at least 
is vitally important: easier living, better 
working hours, ample leisure, all mean 


China — Changing and Yet Unchanged 


[Continued from page 8] 

undercurrent working towards the sur 
face. Along certain lines and in certain 
places, great progress is already visible. 
Chinese banks, for instance, now play an 
important réle in the development of 
trade. Factories have sprung up in sev- 
eral cities, notably Shanghai, Tientsin, 
and Hankow. The greatest development 
from purely native initiative and efforts 
is in Wusih situated midway between 
Nanking and Shanghai. There we find 
some two hundred factories in full opera- 
tion with an aggregate capital of more 
than $50,000,000.00. 


The lack of means of rapid transpor- 


Shanghai Rotarians hold a garden 
party at “The Limit,” home of 
Rotarian and Mrs. W.]. Hawkings. 


tation has largely impeded industry and 
trade. With such an expanse of territory, 
we have only some eight thousand miles 
of railway, while roads capable of using 
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nothing whatever if they are not intelli. 
gently employed in purposes of cultura 
or kindred natures. Leisure POssesses no 
value except insofar as it affords greater 
opportunity for study, for research, for 
reflection, for an ethical advance, Every. 
thing in the world is but a means to 
an end. 

No one should think that there is no 
need for him, or no place for him, or 
nothing that he can accomplish. There 
are myriads of things demanding to be 
done. Cancer and epilepsy await cures: 
many shrewd doctors and research men 
work hard at these problems. Chemistry 
has only scratched the surface in the mat 
ter of reclaiming wastes, and the wastes 
in modern life are enormous. We need 
a modern history of the Alexandrian 
school, and a practical code of ethics that 
will be enforced. We could use a good 
biography of General Thomas, the hero 
of Nashville. Examples taken at random: 
one could go on adding to them ind 
nitely. 

In every great study, in every great art, 
in every science, there are problems wait 
ing to be solved and needs to be fil! 
And leaders from the shrewder and bet 
ter educated strata must solve them, must 
furnish the energy, the brain, the wil! 
and the initiative. For the person who 
can do research, the times are clamorous 
with opportunity. Use your leisure in any 
productive channel you see fit, but do 
use it. The arts and sciences call for 
ognition and study for the betterm 


of life. 


trucks and, automobiles as late as 1920 


had only a most astonishing figure ot 
about a hundred miles outside of the 


so-called leased territories and foreign 
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The bookstall is a familiar scene in the busy thoroughfares 


of the larger cities of China. Here Young China can take 
his pick from the ancient classics or the latest mystery thriller. 


settlements. There was started in that 
year a National Good Roads Association 
with a view of bringing to the attention 
of the government and people the im- 
portance of having good roads as a means 
of developing industry and trade. 

The result has been most encouraging. 
In June, 1933, we had 40,666 miles of 
roads. The national government now sets 
aside large sums for the construction of 
highways. Furthermore, all the provinces 
are vieing with each other in the build- 
ing of good roads — with Kwangtung, 
Szechuan, Shantung, Shansi, Shensi, and 
Kwangsi leading. In the course of the 
next ten years, the total mileage will 
exceed 100,000 miles. 

Air lines are now maintained between 
Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, Ichang, 
and Chungking along the Yangtze 
River, and between Shanghai, Tsingtao, 
Tientsin, and Peiping (Peking) along the 
coast, Other lines are planned which will 
connect up with Europe. 

A movement is now started to build 
railways with native capital. The most 
notable is that connecting Hangchow 
with Kinhua in Chekiang province 
which will be eventually built towards 
Nanchang in Kiangsi and join up with 
the Hankow-Canton line at Pingsiang. 
The Lunghai Railway is also being vigor- 
ously pushed westward with a view of 
joining up with the European trunk 
lines. Much credit is due Mr. Chang Jen- 
chieh, one time Governor of Chekiang, 
in initiating this important movement. 

Formerly foreign capital was alone 
employed for the construction of rail- 


The buildings of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute at Peiping, have the outward 
appearance of Buddhist temples. 


ways with many international complica- 
tions as a result of international jealousies 
and competitions for trade. Foreign capi- 
tal is still needed and will be welcome, 
but such loans will be in the future pure- 
ly for commercial purposes with no po- 
litical strings attached thereto. 

With the introduction of machinery 
and the building up of big commercial 
and industrial centers, the social struc- 
ture of any nation is bound to change. 
The same is true of China. There is a 
constant and growing flow of rural popu- 
lation into the cities. Eighty years ago 
Shanghai was but a small city with less 
than 100,000 inhabitants. Today the cen- 
sus given by the Greater Shanghai 
Municipality totals 3,300,000. It has mul- 
tiplied thirty-three times in less than a 
century. The same is true to a certain 


Photo: Ewing Galloway. 





SI 
degree in the other commercial centers. 
The greatest social force at work is 


found in the spreading of education to 
the masses. In the place of the old sys- 
tem, which forced the best intellect into 
the only channels of literature, modern 
education provides for a great variety ol 
subjects tending to bring out the bx 

minds on each subject. Furthermore, ed 

cation according to the old system made 
no provisions tor the wemen. Now equa 
opportunities are oflered to both sexes. 
In other words, one-half of our peopl 
hitherto being kept in utter darkness ar 
now set free to explore in the field of 
education. Bearing in mind the old adag 
that the hand that rocks the cradl 

the hand that rules the world, one can 
well imagine what potential power and 


energy are thus set tree tor the benefit 
of China in particular and for tl 
vancement of the world’s civilization 
in general. 

For many long years there were peopl 
who worked hard to bring about cl inges 
in China, but who died with broken 
hearts because they could not find im 
direction. Now we 


find others who look 


provement in any 


aghast at the un 
usual changes that are taking place in 
all directions. Where, they ask, will these 
in spite Ol 


lead China? I maintain that 


vast changes, China will remain un 
changed in one respect: she will work 
out these changes to suit herself. 

I hope I will be pardoned for the prick 
I take in my people on this point, nam 


ly, that we have an original mind. Our 


civilization is of our own make. No 
doubt we have been benefited by the cul 
ture of other peoples, but these we have 
assimilated and worked into our own. 

And so China changes — and yet is 


unchanged. 
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Welcome, Thrice Welcome 


[Continued from page 18] 


whose lovely head is laved by the waters 
of Lake St. Clair, the passengers will have 
an opportunity to observe a number of in- 
dustrial plants whose products are inter- 
nationally known. These will be flood- 
lighted for the occasion, and when the 
steamers enter the Lake, twinkling lights 
off to the north will mark Grosse Point’s 
famous Lake Shore Drive, Detroit's “Gold 
Coast.” Incidentally it should be re- 
marked that while Lake St. Clair is the 
smallest of the Great Lakes, it is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful bodies 
of water in the world. 

For the especial pleasure of the ladies 
two afternoon outings have been ar- 
ranged. On Tuesday afternoon a tour of 
the automobile plants of Greater Detroit 
will be made. Departments of general 
interest will be visited at the various 
plants with the result that at the end of 
the afternoon the ladies should have a 
clear idea of what happens and why, 
when they turn the ignition key, step on 
the starter, and shift the gear lever. On 
their return home they should be able to 
give associates in their literary clubs not 
only direct but most interesting informa- 
tion on the subject. Tea will be served at 


the plants and attractive souvenirs will 
be distributed. The tour will begin at one 
o'clock and fleets of automobiles will be 
assembled at five convenient locations in 
the hotel district. For those not caring 
to visit the automobile factories, there 
will be sight-seeing trips to Detroit’s 
unique cage-less zoo, beautiful Belle Isle, 
and other points of interest. 

On Thursday afternoon, also starting at 
one o'clock, there will be a trip to Henry 
Ford’s famous Greenfield Village, where 
he has created a typical American com- 
munity of an earlier day and where all 
the activities of communal life as our 
grandmothers and grandfathers knew 
them are in full swing. 


RK THE intervals during the convention 
week, when no entertainment has been 
scheduled, there will be opportunities for 
trips to places of interest in and about 
Detroit. Automobiles provided by the 
various Detroit motor companies and the 
members of the Rotary Club of Detroit 
and the other clubs in the district will 
be constantly at the disposal of the dele- 
gates, visitors, and their ladies, to take 
them where they will. The committee has 


History Lives at Greenfield 


[Continued from page 29] 


Early American to be found anywhere 
in the country, and it gives a picture of 
the kinds of life led by the Yankee fore- 
fathers. It not only contains a grouping 
of buildings around the village green to 
represent a typical community, but also 
many structures that have an intrinsic 
historical value of their own. 

The visitor gets his first glimpse of 
the Village at the Clinton Inn, built in 
1832. This typical tavern of one hun- 
dred years ago stood at Clinton, Michi- 
gan, and was a regular overnight stop 
on the stage-coach journey between Chi- 
cago and Detroit—before the days of 
the “Motor City Special” and the cabin 
airplane. It enjoyed a great reputation 
among travellers for the excellence of its 
cuisine and its wine cellar up to the early 
fifties, when the railroads had virtually 
crowded the stage-coach business out of 
the picture. 

No feature of early American village 
life was more important than the church 
and, naturally, Mr. Ford has included a 
typical place of worship in his scheme. 
The Chapel of Martha-Mary is built on 


the lines of the church of a century ago, 
with a spire copied from the Colonial 
church in Bradford, Massachusetts, and 
a bell cast by a son of the famous “One- 
if-by-Land-and-Twoif-by-Sea” Paul Re- 
vere. It must be remembered that Mr. 
Revere had an occupation other than 
warning the country-side of the approach 
of the British; he was a rather famous 
iron-master in his day. This church is 
non-sectarian and regular services are 
held, open to worshipers of any creed 
whatsoever. Mr. and Mrs. Ford are con- 
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The Gate Lodge — entrance to Edi- 
son Institute, Museum, and Village. 
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purposely left considerably “free time” 
available to the ladies in which they can 
follow their personal inclinations—wheth.- 
er they be a visit with relatives, a tri 
through delightful Bloomfield Hills and 
its adjoining lake country, northwest ot 
Detroit, or a round of golf on one of th: 
district’s numerous fine courses. 

Various details of the entertainment 
program remain to be completed, but so 
much has been done that we feel confi- 
dent in declaring that the City of Detroit 
will add appreciably to its already en- 
viable reputation as a considerate and 
resourceful host. 

Our sole purpose is to provide a setting 
for this great convention of business and 
professional men intent on the problems 
of the times —of which you will learn 
more in the June Rorartan. We want to 
create an atmosphere so filled with co: 
dial hospitality that you will all be glad 
you came, and so replete with pleasant 
memories that you will all wish to 
come again. 

Welcome, thrice welcome, to Detroit, 
to Michigan and Western Ontario, to the 
twenty-fifth convention of Rotary Inte: 
national! 


stant attendants. The chapel is named 
for their respective mothers. 

An old stone mill of the type popular 
before steam power became generally 
available is in the group. Here the vis 
itor sees the crude machinery by which 
water power turned the wheels to grind 
corn and wheat into flour. 

It is fortunate indeed that Greenfield 
Village is well supplied with relics ot 
Henry Ford’s earlier days, for certainly 
no such group would be complete with 
out some reminder of the past of a man 
who is one of the most interesting Amer 
icans and whose fame will equal that 
of his friend Thomas Alva Edison. The 
Scotch Settlement School, where Mr. 
Ford first learned the Three R’s, is one 
of the most popular places on the 
grounds. Guides point out the back cor 
ner seat where Henry began the pur 
suit of an education. His initials and 
those of his seat-mate may be seen carved 
on the desk, just as boys have been carv- 
ing initials since the first jackknife was 
invented. 

Another interesting Ford relic is “55 
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Bagley Avenue,” where Mr. Ford lived 
in the early nineties, while employed as 
mechanical engineer by the Detroit Edi- 
son Company. A brick shed in rear of 
this place was the shop where he worked 
on the first automobile he ever built and 
dreamed the dreams of mass production 
and cheap motor transportation. Inciden- 
tally, Mr. Ford’s first automobile was 
completed about 1893 and it was so good 
a piece of machinery that he was able to 
sell it after driving it for two years. He 





stood at Phoenixville, Connecticut. 


has since bought it back and it is now 
among the interesting pieces in the 
Museum. 

Students of American history will get 
a tremendous thrill from the Abraham 
Lincoln Courthouse, a two-story frame 
structure that stood originally in Logan 
County, Illinois. This building was 
erected in 1840, and for eight years 
“Honest Abe” practiced law there. The 
courtroom is on the lower floor, with the 
judge’s bench at one end and a big log 
fireplace, the only heating apparatus, at 
the other. Among the articles of furni- 
ture is a corner cupboard fashioned by 
young Lincoln and his father to com- 
pensate for damage done to a book that 
Abe had borrowed. 

Whatever community activities the 
church did not accommodate in the early 
days of the republic, the town hall sup- 
plied, and there is, of course, a town 
hall in Greenfield Village. It is a copy 
of the type of town hall largely used a 
century ago, with four Ionic columns 
supporting the porch roof. The interior 
includes a rostrum-stage and a huge old- 
fashioned stove, with great lengths of 
Stovepipe exposed to help in the heating. 

There are many fine examples of 
dwellings and public buildings, dating 
back as far as the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. The changing styles of architecture 
rom Colonial days to the sub-division 
cra may thus be noted. In all cases, 
these old houses are furnished so far as 
possible exactly as they were originally. 
Some of the finest pieces in the country 
are to be found in the collection. There 
even is a blacksmith shop that might 
have furnished the inspiration for Long- 
fellow’s poem, “The Village Black- 
smith.” In fact, the smithy is a copy of 
a shop that the poet used to visit. 


Mr. Ford has not confined himself en- 
tirely to America in forming this remark- 
able collection, but has levied on Eng- 
land as well. The Cotswold Cottage 
Group is among the most important ones 
on the grounds. The Rose Cottage, built 
about 250 Chedworth, 
Gloucestershire, and originally compris- 


years ago at 
ing two separate homes, has been re- 
stored to appear exactly as it did in 
England. This 
across the ocean complete in every detail 


cottage was brought 
and rebuilt stone by stone. It is charac- 
teristic of a distinctive type of home archi- 
tecture that began to develop among the 
Cotswold hills about the year 1500. The 
walls are of limestone, the roofejs shin- 
casements 
frame windows _hand- 
wrought by the local blacksmith. The 
furnishings are of the authentic sixteenth 


gled with stone, and _ stone 


iron casement 


century type, including leather pitchers 
and jugs, very rare specimens of wooden 
trenchers, and some valuable books of 
the period. 

Another exhibit 
from England is Sir John Bennett’s jew- 
elry shop, which for many years was a 
famous landmark in Cheapside, London. 
Most conspicuous of this shop’s many 
features is a marvelous clock on which 
the hours are struck by the four effigies, 
Gog and Magog, an angel, and Father 
Time. In the building are housed some 
of the world’s finest examples of medi- 
eval jewelry and the tools used in watch 
and clock making in the early days of 
the horologist’s art. 

Next to the church, the purely social 
life of Early America centered about the 
volunteer fire company’s house and, nat- 
urally, Greenfield Village includes one 
of these. This one originally stood at 
Newton, New Hampshire, and the en- 
gine that it houses saw service in Farm- 
ington, New Hampshire. It is a fine 
example of the “hand tub” that preceded 
the steam fire engine, with space for 
twelve at the pump handles. The rivalry 


transported intact 


among the various fire companies, par- 
ticularly in the New England villages, 
was intense. Competitions among engine 
crews was as intense as any college foot- 
ball game. 

To become a member of a crack com- 
pany was about the highest honor that 
any young man could attain and to be 
on the winning “tub” at one of the big 
firemen’s musters was the equivalent of 
being chosen a member of the All-Amer- 
ica team. The championship went to the 
company whose engine could throw a 
stream of water farthest and this obvi- 
ously meant to the one that had the 
most brawn and stamina on the pumps. 
The engines were drawn by hand as 
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well as pumped by hand in the. early 
days, so a man had to be an all-around 
athlete to qualify for membership, as 
speed in getting to a fire was second 
only to ability to throw a stream of 
water on the blaze after the company 
had arrived. The fact that in those days 
the firemen seldom saved anything but 
the cellar did not detract from the social 
value of being allied with the voluntecs 
department. 

Mr. Ford has succeeded in collecting 
some very fine examples of Early Ameri 
can manufacturing plants, including a 
cooper shop from Kingston, New Hamp 
shire, dating back to 1785; a wool card 
Michigan, 


nearly a century old; the first power silk 


ing mill from Plymouth, 
mill in the United States, erected in 1810 
at Mansfield, Connecticut; a glass plant 
from Cape Cod, Massachusetts, for th 
manufacture of pressed glass; a pionect 
works from 


Lapeer, Michigan; the machine shop 


iron foundry and engine 
wherein were produced the engines used 
by Thomas Edison in his early incan 
descent lighting projects; a mill 


grist 


from near Monroe, Michigan, dating 
back to 1832, and a sawmill from the 
same section some ninety years old and 
originally using water power to turn its 
machinery. 

One feature of the museum is a typi 
cal Early American street, laid out in 
craft shops. These include pottery, tin 


lock- 


store, 


smith, candle-maker, gunsmith, 


smith, hardware store, harness 





locomotive mus 


The first electric 
made by Thomas A. Edison in 1880. 


cooperage, wood turning, volunteer fire 
department, blacksmith shop, shoe shop, 
pewter shop, machine shop, apothecary 
shop, and machine shop. 

All in all, within this 200 acres com 
prising the Edison Institute Museum and 
Village, the visitor will find probably the 
most complete and interesting visual 
presentation of America’s social and in 
dustrial dvelopment that is offered any 
where. Rotarians who attend the con 
vention in June should by all means 
arrange to see it during their stay. They 
will be amply rewarded both in_ th 
pleasure derived and in the contribution 
to their cultural development. 
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Around the World with Mickey Mouse 


| Continued from page 24] 


That was hardly five years ago. Today 
you would be hard put to tell whether 
Disney is Mickey’s master or Mickey 1s 
Disney’s. Although Walt is an enthusi- 
astic golfer, he eats, breathes, and dreams 
Mickey Mouse. His idea of a really big 
holiday is to slip away to a zoo with his 
8 mm. movie camera and photograph the 
animals, hurrying back to his laboratory 
to learn whether he has captured a new 
gesture or pose which will add to the 
whimsical charm of a Silly Symphony. 
No wonder that Mrs. Disney calls herself 
a “mouse widow!” 

Walt now has almost two hundred 
understudies drawn from the ranks of 
the newspaper cartoonists. He sends them 
to school, which means that he sets them 
to studying intensively a series of photo 
graphs and master-drawings—of a lion’s 
tail, a cow’s hoof, a mouse’s ear—from 
every possible angle and some that are 
not possible, 

“The course takes about six weeks,” 
he says, “and when a man finishes it I 
know whether he has the qualifications I 
need. Only about one man in ten has 
them, and graduates into a steady job.” 

Making the inanimate drawings come 
to life and scamper across the screen is 
a terrifically complicated and arduous 
process. First of all, Disney summons his 
henchmen to a “gag meeting.” 

“This time,” he will say, “we're going 
to make Mickey a sea captain. Who’s got 


an idea for a good opening scener 


Someone has an idea, usually Disney, 
and someone else has one for the next 
scene, and finally, after hours of debate, 
a rough plan for the reel is evolved, with 
story, plot, comedy, and sound-effects 
outlined. The musical director sits in on 
the gag meetings, suggesting music to fit 
various situations and playing it on the 
piano. The story details decided upon are 
then transcribed to paper, becoming the 
formal scenario. 


Hex: is where inspiration goes out 
the window and science comes in the 
door. The scenario is cut into its compo- 
nent scenes, and one scene is handed to 
each animator. For instance, Scene 32, of 
Mickey dancing, goes to Mr. Smith, and 
Scene 33, of Mickey finishing his dance 
and walking to the punch-bowl is passed 
to Mr. Jones. Along with instructions as 
to the bit of action they are to animate, 
Artists Smith and Jones also receive in- 
formation as to the tempo of the music 
which will accompany their scenes. The 
synchronization of the musical beats with 
the animated figures is pure mathematics, 
requiring no ability other than that of 
being able to solve for the cube root of 
x squared minus 2xy plus y squared. 
There are sixteen “frames,” that is to 
say sixteen small snapshots, on every foot 
of motion-picture film. Exactly twenty- 
four are to pass before the lens in one 
second’s time. Thus Aftist Smith knows 
that if Mickey Mouse is jigging to a tune 
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with two beats per second, his left 
will strike the floor in frame No. 12 ani 
his right foot will come down in fram 
No. 24. The other twenty-two frames 
will be taken up by drawings shoy 
infinitesimally small gradations in the 
ing and falling of Mickey’s pipestem | 
In other words, Mr. Smith laborious|, 
makes two dozen drawings to produce an 
illusion of motion which lasts precis: 
one second as you see it on the sc: 
The drawings must move naturally and 


smoothly, not jerkily. For so simple an 


act as the lifting of a paw, ten or n 
drawings may be necessary, each showing 
the paw a fraction of an inch higher 
than the one before it. 

But this is only half the story. \\ 
Mickey’s foot taps the floor in his da: 
we must hear the sound it makes, 
here enters the sound-technician. In 
frames of the sound-track correspond 
to frames No. 12 and No. 24 of the | 
carrying the pictures, he must registe: 
the slap of leather on wood, whi: 
does with the aid of half a million 
lars’ worth of microphones, vacuum va 
condensers, choke-coils, and ampli! 
Walt himself supplies all the voices, 


mal and human, masculine and femini: 
The completed film will be five | 
dred feet long. To give us our six 
seven minutes of pleasure, the artists 
must produce some five thousand di 
ings. If one man were to attempt | 
them all, it would take him two years, 


Here is where the “ideas” that piece together a Mickey Mouse story, are sketched on 
Ps J ys 


paper and worked out in detail. The pianist quickly fits 
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but fifty animators can get the job done 
in two weeks. The drawings are turned 
over to girls who trace them on rectangles 
f clear celluloid, inking them in. The 
background being relatively constant, a 
single drawing of the trees, houses, and 
walls can be photographed through the 
celluloid sheets bearing the lively mice 
and geese and lions of the foreground. 

A special camera is required. It points 
downward, and is suspended on rocker- 
arms so that it may be swung back and 
forth when earthquakes or storms at sea 
are called for. One at a time, under 
powerful lights, the drawings are photo- 
graphed; one drawing, one click of the 
shutter, five thousand clicks, one reel. 
Three or four days of this and the reel 
is finished. In the meantime, the mu- 
sicians have been busy, working 
in collaboration with the sound- 
technicians, and the sound-track 
also is done. 

There are now two complete 
strips of film, each five hundred 
feet long, each corresponding to 
the other frame for frame, one 
bearing the picture and the 
other the music and incidental 
sound, recorded as wavy white 
spider-web lines. These two are 
known as the negative prints. The 
rest is chemistry. When the two nega- 
tive prints have been developed they 
are run together, one on top of the 
other, through a printing machine, 
and transferred to a single, positive 
print—the one which, reproduced 
hundreds of times, will spin through 
the projection machines of thousands 
of theaters all over the globe. 
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Nashville Will Talk It 


[Continued from page 26] 


thought on the basis of it with the goal 
of genuine education in view. 

The institute is expected to appeal pri- 
marily to leaders in educational, religious, 
civic, and business life. It is so con- 
structed, too, as to be of special interest 
to officers of Rotary clubs in general and 
to chairmen of International Service Com- 
mittees in particular. 

Distinguished Rotarians from overseas, 
to be in the United States to attend the 
Convention of Rotary International, will 
have part in the program on Sunday and 
Monday, July 1 and 2. Overseas Rotarians 
will also be drawn on heavily to make the 
public addresses in the evening duringthe 
cntire program of the institute. 

If it be true that names make news, the 


What surprises the Hollywood old guard 
is that the animated Mickey Mouse, the 
Silly Symphonies — which include the 
Three Pigs, are so popular with grown- 
ups everywhere. In fact, the intelligentsia 
of the world at the present moment seem 
to be in friendly rivalry to do honors to 
the Disney brain children. A travelling 
exhibit of “stills” the 
United States under the auspices of the 
College Art Society. Mickey has been 


recently toured 


praised by critics throughout Europe, and 
the National Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters of Havana, and the Academy of Fine 
Arts of Buenos Aires, have paid high 
tribute to Mickey’s creator with diplo- 
mas of honor. 

There have been “command perform- 
ances” of the Mickey Mouse and the Silly 




















Over 


Nashville institute is already news and 
will be more so as time passes. An advis- 
ory committee of men distinguished in 
Rotary and otherwise has already agreed 
to serve. 

Hon. Cordell Hull, secretary of state of 
the United States, and Hon. Norman H. 
Davis, ambassador-at-large of the United 
States, are members of the advisory com- 
mittee. Mr. Davis, his official engagements 
permitting, will take part in the program. 


Tar list of educators includes: Dr. 
John W. Barton, president of Ward-Bel- 
mont School; Dr. Charles F. Diehl, presi- 
dent of Southwestern University; Dr. B. 
F, Finney, vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of the South; Dr. Alexander Guerry, 
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Symphony color cartoons for the King of 
England, the King of Sweden, the King 
of Italy, the King of Siam, the Viceroy 
of India, the Emperor of Japan, and vari 
ous distinguished art and educational 


organizations the world over. 


Mickey Mouse, actor, ambassador of 


| 
DUSI- 


good humor, has added a new réle 
ness man. Scores of manufacturers in 


Europe as well as the United States have 
been licensed to use his name and por- 
trait in making and selling a variety of 
objects. They range from sun suits, to 
porridge bowls, chewing gum to wrist 
watches whose hands are Mickey’s ambi 
dextrous own. Numerous American and 


sixty European newspapers chronick 
Mickey's daily adventures in comic strip. 

In many European countries especial- 
ly Germany and Austria—he dangles on 
the end of a black cord which is worn 
around the neck as a “good luck” charm. 
Young ladies will vouch for the fact 
that 


affairs of 


it brings them good fortune in 


the heart. 


3ut of all his off-stage parts, prob 
ably none makes the jolly little ro 
dent jollier than correcting squints 
for children’s eyes in a London hos 
pital. The afflicted child is asked to 
gaze at two separate pictures ol 
Mickey which are gradually moved 
about until they appear as one. ‘The 
the 


slight 


squint is thus corrected, but at 
beginning there always is a 
strain on the eye muscles. Hospital 
authorities, however, declare “the 
child forgets all about that if he is 
looking at funny little pictures of 


Mickey Mouse!” 


president of the University of Chatta 
nooga, and governor ol the Fitty second 
(Tennessee ) Rotary District; Dr. John 


1IVCI 


Jeter Hurt, president of Union Un 
sity; Dr. James H. Kirkland, chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University; Dr. Frank L. 
McVey, president of the University of 
Kentucky; Dr. H. A. Morgan, president 
of the University of Tennessee; Dr. Bruce 
RK. Payne, preside nt of George Peabody 
College for Teachers; Dr.Ernest L. Stock 
ton, president of Cumberland University; 


and Dr. Charles J. Turck, president o 
Centre College and past governor of the 
Eighteenth (Kentucky) Rotary District. 

The list of Rotarians includes: John T. 
Cochrane, Mobile, Alabama, governor of 
the Twenty-sixth District; Garland M. 
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Jones, Néwnan, Georgia, governor of the 
Sixty-ninth District; John Nelson, Mont- 
real, Canada, president of Rotary Inter- 
Robert F. Phillips, Asheville, 
North Carolina, governor of the Fifty 


national; 


eighth District; Prentiss M. Terry, Louis 
ville, Kentucky, former governor of the 
Eighteenth District; and Earle L. Whit 
tington, Columbus, Mississippi, governor 
of the Sixteenth District. 

As goes without saying, in view of the 
names foregoing, the Nashville plan has 
been worked out with the knowledge of 
Rotary International and the approval of 
the Rotary districts which are adjacent to 
Tennessee. 

At this stage, anything resembling a 
complete list of those who will take part 
in the institute is not possible. It is 
Dr. William Y. 


department o 


known, however, that 
Elliott, head ol the 


gov 
ernment at Harvard University, will be 
on the program. Dr. Herbert Schofield, 
distinguished English scientist and eng- 
neer, who is principal of Loughborough 
College in Loughborough, England, is 
another pleasing certainty, as are Dr. 
Foo Sec of 


Shanghai, China, 


Fong 












founder of the famous Shanghai Press, 
and Otto Fischer of Germany, chairman 
of the Advisory Board of the Deutsche 
Bank and Discontogesellschaft for the 
banking system at Wurtemberg. 

Detailed discussions of costs and ar- 
rangements would be out of place here, 
but it may be said that the expense of 
attending the institute will be nominal. 
The physical plan of the institute is sat- 
isfactory and convenient, concentrated as 
it is about the adjoining campuses of 
Vanderbilt University and George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 

With no desire to boast or boost, but 
in deference to those who may know 
Tennessee largely or entirely as the 
“Monkey State” that served as a back- 
drop for the staging of the amazing 
Scopes trial, a word or two about Nash- 
ville and Middle Tennessee may not be 
amiss. 


Tewnesscx is peopled very largely by 
human beings who have a great deal that 
is worthwhile to show the visitor and a 
good idea of hospitality as they show it 
to him. Nashville and Middle Tennessee 
are rich in scenic beauty and in historic 
interest. Within easy reach of Nashville 
are many historic shrines, such as The 


Mount Chapman, one of the highest peaks in the Great Smoky Mountain \ 
tional Park of eastern Tennessee and western North Carolina. It was due t 
efforts of Col. David Chapman (left), first president of the Knoxville R 
Club, that this rugged and beautiful land was created a national 


: (left) Knaffl & Brakelrie; (below) Jas. E. 





Thompson, Knoxville. 
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Hermitage, the home of Andrew Jack 
son. The countryside is lovely and vari 
and the Great Smoky Mountain Nati: 
Park is not many hours’ drive away. |] 
great Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals 
comparatively close, and it is an e: 
of Nort 
Tennessee, where the Tennessee Va 
Authority is working out some very 
remarkable experiments. 


matter to reach the town 


In other words, the institute is planned 
to foster goodwill and understandin; 
international relations and it is nat 
to suppose that most of those who att 
will be rather near neighbors of N 
ville Rotarians. If, however, it dev: 
that the institute does a great dea 
encourage closer inter-state relations, 
Nashville Rotary will be correspondi 
pleased, not to say delighted. 

Questions are invited and will b 
swered with the utmost courtesy a1 
much intelligence as experience an 
ture allow at any given time. Det 
advice about the Nashville exper 
in seeking a greater measure of at 
ment for the Sixth Object of Rotary 
be had by addressing Hill Turner, 1 
trar, Institute of International Relat 
305 Chamber of Commerce Bui 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Radio—the British Way 
(Continued from page 13] 


broadcast that year was $3,300,000 and 
the expenses of maintenance amounted 
to $4,275,000. It is also interesting to 
notice that the revenues of Great Britain 
derived additional benefit to the extent 
of $500,000 paid by the corporation by 
way of income tax! 

In theory, the government has far- 
reaching powers which it can exert 
through the Postmaster-General. It can 
direct the B.B.C. to broadcast or not to 
broadcast any information. In practice— 
and in this country it is practice not the- 
ory which is considered important—the 
government never exercises its powers. 
Even in the great national emergency of 
the strike of 1926, the government did 
not take over the B.B.C., and the cor- 
poration, in circumstances of enormous 
difficulty, managed to retain to a reason- 
able degree the confidence of both sides 
n the dispute. If, as was claimed by 
some of the workers, the B.B.C. was 
more useful as a strike-breaker than as a 
strike-supporter, the B.B.C. can retort 
that it was but reflecting the majority 
opinion of the country. 


Broapty speaking, the B.B.C. is 
accused with uafailing regularity by both 
the Left and the Right in British politics 
of being biased—a state of affairs which 
seems very satisfactory to the average 
Englishman. 

A most important point — not sufh- 
ciently recognized in Great Britain—is 
that the Governors do not represent 
vested interests. They are chosen as in- 
dividuals and it is their job to concen- 
trate upon the business of assisting the 
Director-General to build up a great na- 
tional service providing the people with 
entertainment, information and instruc- 
tion of the highest possible quality. 

The key man in the British system is 
the Director-General, Sir John Reith, and 
it is he who has made British Broadcast- 
ing what it is. What has been his policy? 
I should summarize it by saying that he 
has given the public seventy-five per cent 
of what they think they want and twenty- 
five per cent of what he and his progres- 
sively minded staff believe that the public 
will appreciate and learn to like if once 
they are given a chance of hearing a 
sample, 

This policy has been an emphatic suc- 
cess. I am convinced that the programs 
of the B.B.C. on the musical and talks 
side have in a few years raised the whole 
standard of culture of the inhabitants of 

[Continued on page 59| 

















heCivic 
eaders 


OF WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 






are proud of their streets 


- « « and so is 
the man directly 
responsible for 
their fine condition 


@ Civic leaders are awake to the prime 
importance of well-paved streets. Com- 
munity morale and local business are 
both stimulated by a sound, consis- 
tently maintained, paving program. 


In Wausau, Wisconsin, as in so many 
other communities throughout the coun- 
try, cut-back asphalt pavement has been 
found long-wearing, easy to maintain 
and economical. In these days especially, 
it is important to remember that no 
other material will make paving dollars 
go so far as asphalt in long-wearing road 
miles, and in the distribution of labor. 


The use of Stanolind Cut-Back Asphalt 
has been “standard practice” in Wausau 
for several years. This community’s sat- 
isfaction recommends Stanolind Cut- 
Back Asphalt for special consideration in 
connection with your own paving plans. 


Standard’s Paving Engineers will gladly 
consult with interested Rotarians and 
civic authorities. This engineering serv- 
ice frequently helps communities effect 
Savings amounting to a good many 
thousands of dollars. Simply get in touch 
with a nearby Standard Oil Company 
office. There’s no cost or obligation. 





R. J. Hoenisch, Street Super- 
intendent of Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, has supervised all asphalt 
street construction for several 
years. He has consistently 
chosen Stanolind Cut-Back 
Asphalt (cold mix) for this 
type of civic improvement. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


4 910 S. MICHIGAN AVE. + 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Copyright 1924, Standard Oi) Company 
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Announcing: 








q THe Rotarian’s Third 
wy Annual Vacation 

© Photo Competition 
Camera Fans Please Take Notice 


This magazine has decided to sponsor again an international 
vacation photographs competition. The competition last yea: 
had a wide popular response. Never before has there been 
so much interest in both amateur and professional photography. 
A camera is today practically a necessary part of the equipment 
of everyone who takes a vacation—whether it be to nearby 
field or stream, mountain camp, or a trip around the world. 
This year a total of 20 cash prizes will be awarded for the 
best photographs. 


FIRST PRIZE SECOND PRIZE THIRD PRIZE 


S100. $75 850 


Two Prizes of $10.00 each 
Five Prizes of $5.00 each 
Ten Prizes of $3.00 each 














Everyone Has an Opportunity 


This competition will be open to Rotarians and non-Ro- 
tarians, amateurs and professionals. Everyone has an oppor- 
tunity to win one of the cash prizes. Any reader of this 
magazine may submit as many photographs as he desires; they 
must be received by The Rotarian ndt later than September 
15, 1934. (An extension to October 5, 1934, will be given 
for contestants from outside the United States and Canada.) 





Watch for Further Announcement 


A JURY of three prominent photographers will select the 
prize-winning pictures. Their names will be announced later. 
Watch for next month’s announcement when complete details 
will be given. But decide now to enter this competition. All 
communications, contributions, etc., should be addressed to: 


Contest Editor, THE ROTARIAN 


211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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(Continued from page 57 | 


the United Kingdom. This achievement 
would not necessarily have entitled the 
B.B.C. to claim great credit if it had 
done it by force; by exploiting, regardless 
of public opinion, a monopolistic posi- 
tion. It is a tribute to the skill of those 

responsible for B.B.C. long-term policy 
aa it has led the way into unexplored 
territories whilst seemingly being pushed 
from behind. 

The B.B.C, never does anything radi- 
cal but, consciously or not, it is always 
It is always moving 
seeming to hang 


making radicals. 
forward and always 
back. These observations might seem to 
suggest some Machiavellian design, in 
fact they simply prove that the B.B.C. 
accurately reflects the British character. It 
is a character which supports on grounds 
of common sense the socialistic actions 
of a Conservative government. 

From what I have written up to now 
it will, I hope, be clear that broadcasting 
occupies a quite different position in the 
British mind from that, for instance, 
which it holds (I suppose) in the Ameri- 
can mind, With us the B.B.C. is rapidly 
qualifying for admission to our list of 
national institutions. Parliament, the 
Lord Mayor, the Royal Navy, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, The Times, Ascot 
Week, Derby Day, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race, as well as those 
two Universities, are on the list. We are 
such institutions 


Race 


continually criticising 
and events in detail but are convinced 
that in principle it is they and their like 
which when added together spell Great 
Britain. 


Oxcz an institution or event gains ad- 
mission to this list you will never per- 
suade the people to alter its fundamental 
character. They would feel such an act 
to be akin to self-mutilation. It is for this 
reason that it would be easier to persuade 
us to turn the Post Office over to a pri- 
vate company than to obtain our sanction 
to the commercialization of the B.B.C., 
although the latter is constitutionally the 
charge of the Postmaster-General. 

I imagine that in the U.S.A., the radio 
ranks in people’s minds with the theater 
business, the films, and the press, and if 
such were the case in Great Britain then 
you would find people quite ready to 
discuss whether better news, better va- 
riety, and better music could be obtained 
trom a commercialized service. But for 
reasons which I have already explained, 
such a question does not arise in British 
minds, 

If you insisted upon discussing this 
question with an Englishman; if you per- 
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ON TO DETROIT— | 


In cooperation with the See-America Council we are offering a most wonderful all- 
expense trip to the 25th Annual Convention of Rotary International at Detroit and the 








cuicaco WORLD’S FAIR 


A Century of Progress 


Exposition 








for the business of the convention. 


Meals on trains and steamer, 


and tickets for admission to the Exposition are included. 


Niagara Falls, 


are additional features. 


Mountains, Rivers and Lakes. 


of June 24th, 


For Full Information and Reservations, Address 


DEFFAA TRAVEL 





| 
This trip is arranged on a very attractive cost basis and includes 
tion to Buffalo and steamer accommodations from Buffalo to Detroit on one of the magnificent | 
floating palaces of the D & C Line, where you enjoy a wonderful evening on deck and a night's | 
sleep in a cozy stateroom—arising in the morning refreshed after your trip on Lake Erie—ready | 


At the conclusion of the convention we leave by rai! for Chicago. 
first-class accommodations at the 
exclusive Hotel Blackstone in Chicago, transfer to and from hotel, 


On the return from Chicago we include a visit to the Majestic 
luncheon at the historically famous Cataract house, 
trip over Falls View Bridge to Canada and Niagara Gorge ride 


You are assured, by using this tour, of a most congenial trip from 
the moment of departure until return to New York. Your trip is 
through a most picturesque part of the country, abounding in ; | 


This tour is scheduled to leave from New York in the forenoon 
returning to New York on the evening of July 4th. 


TELEPHONE: MELROSE 5—7725-6-7 © 3013 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MEMBER—SEE-AMERICA COUNCIL 


First-class railroad transporta 





‘ag? | 
e | | 
FIRST CLASS 


THROUGHOUT 


An Outstanding 
Offer forRotarians 
and Their Families 


BUREAU 
































fter the pee . 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY TO 
ENJOY THIS DELIGHTFUL ALL-EXPENSE 


REAT LARES 


Sailing from —Dreteoit e Aiday Night, June 29 


An ideal way to “top off” the Convention! Get aboard 
the luxurious “ocean type” liner Noronic and sail away 
for a week of glorious good times. Cruise up Lake 
Huron, through the “‘Soo,”’ across mighty Lake Superior, 
and return, with excursions at 
picturesque Lake ports. Fun from start to finish—afloat 
and ashore. Thrilling things to see and do every day— 


with all activities included in the special low rate! 


fascinating shore 


For full information and reservations, apply to author- 
to D. Keddie, 
Bank Building, 


c/o Canada 


Detroit. 


ized tourist agents, or write 
Steamship Lines, 419 Dime 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


NORTHERN NAVIGATION DIVISION 








SPECIAL RATES for 
ROTARIANS and their Families 


7 ¢ 








DAYS Up 
















ROTARIANS and ROTARY ANNS! 
Send your daughters to IDYLE WYLD, among 
the LAKES and PINES at THREE LAKES, WIS. 
RIDE! SWIM! CAMP! 
Nine-week season divided into three-week periods for 
those of you who can’t possibly stay longer this 
year. But even three weeks will give you a vacation 
you'll never forget and six weeks will seem like all 
summer. For girls 6-19. Fee, $105 a period. Write 


MR. & MRS. L. A. BISHOP, Dtrs., THREE LAKES, WIS. | 








IN MONTREAL = Rotary Club Meets 


Win SOI 


Tuesdays, 12:45, at 





ON DOMINION SQUARE 
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suaded him that commercialized pro- 
grams might be “snappier”; that more 
startlingly unorthodox views might reach 
his ears than is at present the case, he 
would light his pipe and then observe: 

“But don’t you see, old man! you’ve 
got the wrong idea. This wireless busi- 
ness is a personal and intimate matter. 
One listens to programs in one’s own 
home. I like to feel the thing belongs to 
me and not to a lot of firms whose adver- 
tisements already fill half the newspapers. 
I don’t much like salesmen and commer- 
cial travellers touting at the front door, 
and, Heavens above! one does not want 
the d fellows bawling at one in one’s 
own drawing room. 

“As for those breaks and pauses you 
criticise which you call waste of radio 
time. They are rare occasions. Well .. . 
well . . . what’s the hurry, anyway? Of 
course I agree that programs ought to 
stick pretty closely to schedule but we 
don’t mind a little elasticity. We are not 
upset when something goes wrong in the 
studio. Within reasonable limits we like 
it; we would like more of it; it makes 
the whole thing seem more human. 

“Besides,” he would add, “I’m not con- 
vinced that the commercial firms would 
give us better programs; I don’t see any 
commonsense reason why they should be 
expected to do so. Our B.B.C. has got 
plenty of money and it can secure the 
services of any artist, speaker, or per- 
sonality in the world. And why not? 
Wouldn’t you be glad to oblige the in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom and 
have the honor of being part and par- 
cel of one of these great national 
institutions?” 

I sincerely trust that you who read 
this article will not be deceived into 
thinking that we regard our B.B.C. with 
a complacent air of self-satisfaction as 





being beyond reproach and improvement, 
This is most certainly not the case. My 
own view is that substantial progress yet 
remains to be made in a number of di- 
rections of which I will instance two. 

There is not enough wit in our variety. 
programs. They are still much too sug- 
gestive of a music hall or cabaret show 
at which one is sitting with a bandage 
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across one’s eyes. I believe that great 
improvements can be made here if the 
B.B.C. would persuade quite a differe) 
type of person to write and perform {or 
variety from most of those now on the 
job. A more important field in which 
there is almost unlimited scope for spec. 
tacular progress is to be found in the 
news and talks section of the program. 
At present our news is a rather colorless 
and not too well edited summary o: 
formation from news agencies, 


& BELIEVE and hope that within a de- 
cade it will be as different from this as js 
The Times of today from The Tin 
1800. I hope that in due course the « 
news editor of the B.B.C. will sit : 
office with his batteries of telephones | 
all parts of the world where the B.1).c. 
special reporters will be collecting eye 
nesses’ accounts of the events of the day 
and transmitting them direct by ph 
to recording machinery in Broadcasi 
‘House. 

I imagine the chief news editor lying 
back in his chair, a control switch in his 
hand, as he listens to the succession of 
voices from all over the world. He presses 
his control switch—that is all he wants 
from China for tonight—and now her 
comes the voice from New York. [ts 
owner has interviewed the President and 
is able to announce that the United States 
has decided to abolish commercial broad 
casting and so bring radio into line with 
that socialization of the nation which 
was inaugurated by President Roosevelt. 
The news editor smiles . . . this is an in- 
teresting scoop ... he lets the voice run 
on for five minutes until his assistant 
respectfully draws his attention to the 
fact that there’s only ten minutes leit on 
the bulletin blattnerphone tape, and the 
Governor of the Bank of England has 
been promised three minutes in which to 
explain the new currency arrangements. 

Those are dreams, but because thc) 
are dreams I want to hear coming truc. | 
vote emphatically for the exclusion oi 
commercialization from British Broad 
casting, since it is only with our present 
system that such a dream could become 
a reality. 


Radio—the American Way 


[Continued from page 15] 


what’s handed to us. Surveys show that 
governmental broadcasting takes two 
forms:— 

First, it may become the adjunct to the 
propaganda department of the dominant 
party, a situation that exists at present in 
a few countries; or, 


Second, it becomes, in its spoken pro- 
gram, wan and colorless, avoiding curse 
or controversial issues, permitting a ™!! 
mum, even, of political discussion, as 1" 
England. ; 

In either event, the “entertainine! 
program is handed down by bureaucratic 
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officials, its content being what a cen- 
tralized governmental bureaucracy thinks 
should be good for the public and useful 
to itselé. 

One may be forgiven many doubts as 
to whether the bureaucrat will ever be 
able to prescribe radio programs satis- 
factory to the American temperament. All 
the evidence of many millions of listen- 
ers’ responses shows that, in particular 
regarding radio, the American is a very 
stubborn being who decidedly does not 
want to be told what is good for him. 


¥ducu critical discussion of radio is 
based on error. Certain “uplifters” de- 
clare a desire to see it “educate.” It does 
educate, of course,—more effectively by 
indirection, possibly, than in its labelled 
educational periods. Will Rogers’ com- 
monsense, though tagged by the program 
as “entertainment,” is perhaps as valuable 
an education for millions as the Columbia 
System’s School of the Air, which praises 
of educators have made famous. And the 
fine music which we have heard so in- 
creasingly in recent years has undoubtedly 
had as much educational value as all the 
lectures ON music-appreciation our uni- 
versities have ever delivered. Witness the 
uplifting in the national musical taste in 
the last decade. The stuff Tin Pan Alley 
was producing ten years ago would be 
tuned out if put on the air today. 

But primarily, radio is regarded by the 
masses as entertainment. Cultural and 
educational values are appreciated—pro- 
vided these are combined with entertain- 
ment and fresh interest. But the enter- 
tainment and interest are the sine qua 
non of a program’s admission to the 
family living-room. 

The directors of American broadcast- 
ing—feeling a sense of responsibility in 
their control of a vehicle of potential ed- 
ucational value—have already guided 
their vehicle farther along the educational 
road than many of the day-to-day listen- 
ers themselves suspect. Always they have 
done this cautiously, checking reactions. 
And as the public has responded favor- 
ably, there has been gradual and steady 
growth in this cultural and educational 
aspect of the radio’s service. It is worth 
noting here that the professional edu- 
cators have not always been so helpful in 
this connection. Too often, alas, edu- 
cators who are asked to formulate pro- 
grams of public instruction fail to give 
to the substance of their messages the 
interest, the charm, or the inspiration 
hecessary to insure that their audience 
remains tuned in. The reason, un- 
doubtedly, is the vastly different tech- 
nique required for holding the attention 
of classrooms and of radio audiences. The 


result has been that radio has itself had 
to invent an entirely new sort of teaching 
technique. 

The proponents of a governmental 
system of broadcasting for America will 
admit all the disadvantages inherent in 
such a system, but will finally take refuge 
by stating that these will be more than 
compensated for by the elimination of 
our blare of advertising on the air, 

At first hearing this sounds sensible. 
There’s no one of us who at some time 
or other has not been wearied or har- 
rassed by some witless advertiser. And 
yet it remains that in all popularity votes 
it is always the commercially sponsored 
program which wins the overwhelming 
majority’s favor. There are perhaps two 
very evident reasons: first, the extraordi- 
nary amounts which certain national ad- 
vertisers can aflord to spend for the 
world’s finest aggregation of talent, and 
second, the competition among these ad- 
vertisers to win the goodwill and interest 
of radio listeners. Not only are their pro- 
grams not tuned out, in favor of the 
routine “sustaining” programs where no 
advertising is included; but very precise 
figures indeed show that the public buys 
the goods so advertised. The conclusion 
seems inescapable that the public listens 
eagerly and responds to this system of 
broadcasting, advertising, and all. 


© xray this broadcasting pro- 
vides us with a richer dish than, for in- 
stance, can be provided by the British sys- 
tem which devotes annually to broad 
casting an over-all budget of five millions, 
one-twentieth of the sum spent on Ameri- 
can broadcasting. 

Since that plan is held up to us as a 
model by some advocates, let us consider 
it for a moment. Let us admit in the be 
ginning that it seems admirably suited to 
the British temperament, even though 
certain Britishers find in it even more 
faults than our own native critics discover 
in the American radio fare. Criticism of 
that system by an American is, therefore, 
made only in reference to its suitability 
for our own native needs and tastes. Its 
proclaimed virtue is that it offers no ad- 
vertising. (That is, each owner of a radio 
set is taxed to pay the bills.) But what 
inherent defects would the American find 
in such a system? 

Consider Winston Churchill. He is one 
of Britain’s most dynamic characters, the 
Senator Borah of England. To keep him 
off the air in England would be like sup- 


Jorah here—an im- 


pressing Senator 
possible thought for Americans, But 
Churchill cannot speak over the radio, 
because he is not the spokesman for a 
major party. Only a few regular wheel- 
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“You can't go to Europe,"’ said the Mad 
Hatter smugly. ‘Exchange rates are up and 
that lets you down.” 

“But | don't want pounds or francs or liras,"" 
exclaimed Alice disgustedly, ‘| want railway 
tickets, hotels, meals. And if you add to- 
gether all those real items, the total cost of 
a trip to Europe will be less than living 
and travel on a comparable scale anywhere 
in the world!” 


The facts are that Cunard steamship rates are 
down 30%, railroad rates abroad average 
30% less, hotel costs are also down. You may 
buy your complete Tour in Dollars before you 
start and get the advantage of these reductions. 


Round-trip rates are as low as $234 Cabin, 
$188 Tourist. Your local agent will be glad 
to plan your individual itinerary. Send for 
special folder proving European travel is 
cheaper in 1934 than in 1926. 


CUNARD 
LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


eFor 11 successive years Cunard and associated lines have 
carried morepassengers than any other line orgroupiof lines® 















SUN DIALS 


with 
an INDIVIDUALITY 


935"" ROTARY 
HEXIGON, $4.50 


Our folder shows 
many special 
and stock de 
signs for Scouts, 
4-H Club, etc. 


LANNON DIAL CO. 
411 N. Spring 
BEAVER DAM, WIS. 














When writing to advertisers in this magazine 


mention THE ROTARIAN 


MENTION 
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DEMAND 


for Good Typography and Type 
Faces has compelled us to move 
to more spacious quarters— 


211 WEST WACKER DRIVE 


We shall be glad to have you visit 
our modern Daylight plant, located 
on the ground floor of the Daily 
Times Building, just across the 
river from the Merchandise Mart. 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


PHONES CENtral 2360-2361 


Our Morro: "T he Customerls Always Right”’ 














iN CHICAGO 


HOTEL 1700 BATHS 
SHERMAN 


HOME OF CHICAGO 
ROTARY CLUB FOR / 
15 YEARS 
Rotarians from 
many climes always / 
make the Hotel #/ff 
Shermantheirhome /#f 
when in Chicago. / 
World Renowned / 
Restaurants K 
Chicago Rotary ff 
Club Luncheons B 















12:15.A real Ro- 
tary welcome, 
Home of the 
World Famous 
College Inn 

—EEEEEEEEE 











All Sizes — Qualities 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue 
George Lauterer Co. 


9 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Special—A Set 68 Flage Various Countries 








Mail Sales Campaigns 


Persuasively, powerfully worded to get 
big, quick results. Describe your busi- 
ness for suggestions and free book on 
modern mail selling. Twenty-five years” 
experience. 


Ernest F. Gardner 
1015-Rf Central St., Kansas City, Mo. 














Rotary Supplies 
for ev occasion 
Write for pen logue ‘‘R’’ 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


500 West Adams Street Chicago, I Il. 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS IN 


THIS MAGAZINE PLEASE MENTION 


THE ROTARIAN 




















horses may speak, these rarely, and then 
every word 1s censored. 


American hours of radio “coverage” 
on the opening sessions of the Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva—across part 
of Europe, the ocean, and the United 
States—was eight times that of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation. On the 
Economic Conference, the ratio was four 
hours of American broadcasting to one 
of British, though that event was held 
right in London. On such events, British 
broadcasting relies almost wholly upon 
“commentators’—while the Americans 
dragged most of the leading statesmen of 
Europe to the microphone. An American 
“radio reporter” noted that at that time, 
while these exciting events were going 
on—and were being carried to every 
home in America—the British were 
broadcasting five and one half hours of 


| continuous organ and orchestra music. 


Te government taxes each set ten 
shillings, to maintain the radio system. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation 
gets four of those shillings: the govern- 
ment uses six for other budget purposes. 
At one time it was estimated that there 
were a million “boot-leg” sets, on which 
taxes had not been paid. A “detector car” 
then would appear in a town, locate some 
of these boot-leg sets; fines would receive 
newspaper publicity, after which the tax 
registrations often would double. 
These are some phases of governmental 
broadcasting—possibly inherent in any 
system of bureaucratic ‘control. Even the 
claim that it provides “better” programs 
—as judged by those who measure good- 
ness by “high-brow” standards—does not 
stand up under statistical examination. 
In two weeks— one winter and one 
summer, picked at random—a check-up 
showed that hours of “classical” and 
“semi-classical” music provided in Lon- 
don broadcasts were approximately one 
hundred and twenty; and in New York 
broadcasts, two hundred and forty. Edu- 
cational programs receive less time on 
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the air in Britain than they do in Amer. 
ica. The proportion of total time devoted 
to dance music here is apparently double 
what it is in London; but that is at |e, 
partly due to the fact that the British 
stations are not on the air so many hou; 
weekly as our own major stations and 
chains. 

The American broadcasting system js 
suited to our developing tastes; is offering 
improved programs, of more refreshing 
variety; is presenting greater stars; mor 
distinguished musicians, more emi 
speakers—than are being provided any. 
where else in the world by the govern 
mental broadcasting systems which are 
established in other countries. Moreover. 
this radio is a public forum; open to «i 
varieties of opinion, without censorshi; 
It has, in fact, become a very powerful 
aid when we must make up our minds 
on some issue vital to the nation. It woul 
cease to have that value, under govern- 
mental operation: it would become the 
tool of the “Ins,” or, would seek only 
“safety,” shying away from all live issucs, 
and relying on censorship to bulwark 
its viewpoints. 


It falls short of perfection, of cours 
all growing and developing things do. 
But those men who, by some mirack 


have not grown white-haired in direct- 
ing it and in trying to devise programs 
not merely for the vast majorities but for 
the intelligent minorities, too—these men 
have done a magnificent piece of work 


which too often has gone unacknow!- 
edged, merely because it’s easier to get 
into print with criticism than with praise. 
These men are still at work. (The high- 
brows might note that there are five times 
as many periods devoted to symphony 
music as there were two years ago.) 

But, remember, we demand that radio 
be primarily entertainment. And gov- 
ernment is so seldom entertaining, except 
by accident. The American radio broai 
cast is what we made it, and we can te- 
make it for ourselves, just as rapidly as 
we reformulate our likes and tastes. 


Schubert’s Litany 


Free translation from the German by Rotarian Philip E. 
Browning, of the Rotary Club of New Haven, Connecticut. 


p EACE be with you, blessed souls departed, 
Ye are not upon a sea uncharted. 

God the Father holds the helm, 

Guiding to a fairer realm 

Those intrusted to his faithful keeping, 
Watching o’er His blest children sleeping. 
Now for you the heavenly day is dawning, 
Bright the skies of the celestial morning. 
Earth’s dark mists are cleared away, 


In the realm of perfect day. 

God the Father has you in his keeping. 
Joyous morn dispels the night of weeping 
Ye who ever in the shadows dwelling, 
Round whose feet the tides of woe were su 
Now behold the Father's face, 

Feel the strength of His embrace. 

Robes of joy your spirits now adorning 


Blessed souls, for you we cease our mourning. 
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Vocational Service in Canada 


I 1E Canadian Advisory Committee 
has initiated a campaign to use the power 
id influence of Rotary in the Dominion 


of Canada to stimulate a return of confi- 


lence in business relations, 


ucil 


economic recovery. The memorandum 
nt to all Rotarians in Canada is set 


SCIIL 


rth in such broad terms that it will be 


LOrt 


f interest to Rotarians elsewhere. It fol- 


al 


so essential 


{ 


( 


lows in part: 

First: As the contact man of Rotary in 
your particular trade, vocation, or pro- 
fession, we ask you to approach in the 
manner which seems most expedient to 
you, other members of your particular 
trade or line of business, with the follow- 
ing omnia in view: 

Call together informally members 
of your vocation or line of business for 
the purpose of analyzing conditions 

and practices detrimental to the suc- 
cessful operation of business such as: 

Price cutting 

Price guarantee against decline 

Secret rebates 

Slack filled containers 

Special prices 

Inferior materials 

Price discrimination 

Piracy of styles 

sribery 

Inducing breach of contracts 

Premiums 

Enticement of employes 


Misleading advertising 
Imitation of trade marks 
Mislabelling and misbranding 
Espionage 
False invoicing 
Commercial bribery 
b. Elimination by mutual consent of 
all such vicious and unethical practices 
as are found to exist. 

c. Promote mutual confidence by 
maintaining contact between members 
of your ogether 


group by meeting 


frequently, or as often as possible, to 


insure performance of the understand 
ing reached. 


d. Induce the members of your 


group to promote similar action wher- 
ever and whenever opportunity exists. 
to or to 


Secondly: Refuse to be a party 


countenance unfair and unethical prac 


tices in all your business or professional 

contacts. 
Thirdly: Resist and actively combat all 

confidence destroying propaganda. 
Fourthly: If 


does not offer any opportunity for action 


your trade or vocation 


as above outlined, interest yourself in 
some trade or vocation not represented in 
your club or reached by another Rotarian 
and induce similar action. 
Fifthly: Use effort 
] 


tunity to promote in all 


every and oppor- 


your contacts, 


the doctrine of absolute belief in the in- 


herent stability of Canada. 


For Further Readings 


CHINA—CHANGING AND YET UNCHANGED 
(International Service), C. T. Wang, page 6. 
Notes of a Chinese Census Taker, Asia Magazine, 


Feb., 1934, 

China Eats Cake, Review of Reviews, Nov., 1933. 

My Ming Collection, §. E. White, Saturday Even- 
st, Sept. 9, 1933 

The Pacific Picture, Upton Close, Saturday Even- 

Post, Mar. 24, 1934, 

W hat Religion Means to Me, Madame Chiang 

Kai-Shek, Forum Magazine, Mar., 1934. 

Young ee and the New Japan, Mrs. Cecil 
rton, J. Lippincott Co., N. Y., $2.50. 

The Mind of Chie Edwin D. Harvey, Yale Uni 


ty Press, N. eM 

How Chinese Families Live in Peiping, Sidne 
ble, Funk Wagnalls, N. Y., $3. 

Imperial Dg meer Princess Der Ling, Dodd Mead 


\ ays ‘that 8 ‘Dark: The Truth About China, 


ph Townsend, Putnam’s, $3. 


These articles from THe Rotartan: Cosmopolitan 
Shanghai, Lillian Dow Davidson, Mar., 1932; 
China: A New Family Portrait, Henry K. Chang 

, 1931; China: New Forces at Work, Henry 
K. Chang, aise. 1930; Chinaman’s Opinion of Us 


and of His Sen Country, Hwuy-ung, Feb., 1928. 


” - 
NEW LEISURE TO LEARN (Community Service), 
V. Jacks, page 9. 
Idle Hours, British Review of Reviews, Dec., 1933. 
New Leisure—Curse or Blessing, Earnest El: 
ngs, Economic Forum, Fall, 1933. 
T he New Leisure—Drafting of a Program, New 
rk Times Magazine, Dec. 3, 1933. 
And What Are Leisure Activities? H. 
cation, Feb., 1934, 
Challenge of the New Leisure, J. F. 
ecreation, Jan., 1934. 
Leisure as an Economic Phenomenon, G. Peck, 
Necreation, Feb., 1934, 
Young Man and His Leisure, Recreation, Jan., 


Braucher, 


Steiner, 


Don’ t Lie to Yourself, E. S. Rademacher, Saturday 
lit ning Post, Apr. 14, 1934. 
ie Sane at Forty, Walter Pitkin, McGraw Hill, 


New Leisure Challenges the Schools, Eugene 1 
Lies, National Recreation ; N $1.5 

These articles from Tue Rota Give a Boy a 
Hobby, Oct Lawn ‘Bowling Riv ul of 
Golf, Jim Sper and Ken B ‘ For 
Children Must Pley. Wea Par n, Jul ) 
Open Sesame! Farnsworth Crowder, Apr., 19 


WELCOME, THRICE hey Con 
1934), Paul King and R Hed l 
These articles from Tut a ceceedar " Casein. Buggy 
Beginnings, I A. Bat r, Ma 134: Mich- 
igan’s First Schoolmaster, D a§ =McMurt 
Dec., 1930; Detroit, the City Dymamic, Apr., 19 
RADIO—THE BRITISH Ww AY; RADIO—THI 
AMERICAN WAY (a de ages 12 and 14 
Why Isn't Radio Any Better, Merrill Denison, 
Harper’s Maga \ 
Literary Digest Radio ‘vom. Jan. 6, 1934 
Radio Needs a Revolution, Forum Magazine, Jan., 
1934 
Radio Censorship, G. E. H l N 
Sept 6 ) 
Culture With Our Cakes, Cyr Fisher, Forum 
ete tam 34—/( . cher es of Forum 
Magaz f rad reviews 
How Radio Is Operated in Other Countries? 
oner * Aug ) 
C anadi: in "Radio. Bu W 19 
Should the United States Ac lopt the ‘British Sys- 
tem of Radio Control ? W ar 
cussion), ¢ D A 33, 
What Do i Dislike « on che Air? E. C. Han- 
son, Literary Di f, Oct. 14 ? 
Also write to the United States Department of In 
terior for releases of address roadcasting, and 
to the National Committee on Education by Radio at 
1201 Sixteenth St rthwest Washington, D. ¢ 
Federal Control “a pe R; adio. E. C. Buehle: 
(Reference Shelf), H. W. Wils Company, N. Y., 


90 cents. 
Chapters on 
Hill, N. Y. 

In Britain Broadc asting Is Different, 
Bromley, New York Times Magazine, N 


Nov. 26, 


radio in Recent Social Trends, McGraw 


Dorothy D 
1933. 


IN THE GRILL 








 RUBINOFF 


and his violin 
continuously directing his new 
Roosevelt Dance Orchestra 


Dinner 7to 9:30 p.m. Supper 10:30 to closing 


| NO COVER CHARGE 
| 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


B. Gordon Hines, Manager 
Madison Ave. and 45 St.. NEW YORK 


A UNITED HOTEL, 
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CLUB SECRETARIES 
It's Time to Order! 


PAST PRESIDENT 

PAST SECRETARY 

PAST GOVERNOR 
DIAMOND BUTTONS for Presentation 


$6.85 to $68.50 


according to diamond size. 


Also SPECIAL BUTTONS for All Active Officers 
$2.10 to $4.20 


without diamonds. 
And 100% Attendance Members 
$1.75 to $4.55 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


order through club jeweler or direct from 


THE MILLER JEWELRY CO. 


Walnut Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


a 


On your trip to the Convention at 
Detroit in June be sure to spend a few 
days at 


FISHERMAN’S PARADISE 


Most Restful Spot in Northern Michigan 








Where fishermen have come for 
10 years. 


Where your children can play and 
swim in perfect safety. 

Where you will like the people 
who come back year after year. 


Where you can play golf, tennis, 
shuffle board, hike, ride, canoe, 
dance or swim. 


Where you can eat your fill and 
sleep like a log. 


Cottages are with or without bath, or if 
you prefer, a comfortable room in the 
beautiful Lodge. Address 


Lea MI, Smith Bellaire, Michigan 


Route from Detroit — US10 to M66 North 
to Mancelona, M88 to Fisherman’s Paradise. 














Collections-Credit 
SASS iccounts & c1ains 


Collected Anywhere, on Commission Basis. 
Prompt Remittances. Investigations. Credit 
Information. Rates Reasonable. 


Service Bureau of Chicago, 29 S.LaSalle St, 





i LIST of the younger men who are making 
the New China would be complete without that 
of Dr. C. T. Wang, China—Changing and Yet 
Unchanged. Dr. Wang, although Western in out- 
look, thoroughly understands the customs, habits, 
and psychology of his people. He is a former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
China, and is now active in the interests of the 
Good Roads Movement of which he writes. Not 
infrequently, Dr. Wang visits the Shanghai Ro- 
tary Club, of which he is an honorary member. 
China—Changing and Yet Unchanged is one of 
a series of articles on other lands, instituted in 
July of last year with Yosuke Matsuoka’s Japan 
Is the Japanese. 


- - * 


Leland D. Wood, Our Expanding Backyard, 
is known throughout New England as “Jerry.” 
He is a native of Taunton, Mass., and was edu- 
cated in that city’s public schools and the Lowell 
Institute. For more than a decade he has been 
manager of the Light and Power Department of 
Hudson, Mass. As an active member of the 
Hudson Rotary Club, he has participated in 
numerous Rotary conclaves, and in 1931-32 was 
governor of District Thirty-one. 


Though his university career was interrupted 
by military service, L. V. Jacks, New Leisure 
to Learn, found time to add various initials to 
his name, including a Ph.D., and to write for a 
number of magazines. Since 1929 he has di- 
rected the departments of Greek and Latin at 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

= * * 

The exchange of opinion on the types of 
broadcasting in Great Britain and the United 
States will be of particular interest in the latter 
country because of the popularity of the question 
this year among high school and college debaters. 

Commander Stephen King-Hall, after an 
active career in the Royal navy, retired in 1929 
to devote his full time to writing. He is author 
of several books, some under the pen name of 
Etienne, and is a popular contributor to English 
newspapers and magazines. His voice is fre- 
quently heard over B.B.C. . . . Earl Reeves, 
who upholds the American system, following 
graduation from Indiana University, was for 
several years in charge of an important news 
distributing service in Europe. He relinquished 
that post to devote his entire time to magazine 
and newspaper syndicate writing, and now 
makes his home at Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


* * * 


Roger W. Babson, When to Buy Stocks, is 
one of the best known names in American statis- 
tical circles. Following graduation from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 1898, Mr. 
Babson interested himself in the field of which 
he writes in this issue. He is founder of the well- 
known Babson Institute, and has published nu- 
merous books on subjects relating to investment, 
and personal efficiency. 


W. C. Teague, Nashville Will Talk It Over, 
would hardly be known to fellow Rotarians of 
his home town as Mr. Teague. But speak of 
“Parson” and everyone gives attention. He has 
long been associated with newspapers in the 
South, but quite recently has taken an editorial 
position on the Commercial Appeal at Memphis. 


“J. B.” Mills, History Lives at Greenfield, is 
| publicity director of the J. L. Hudson Company, 
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Chats on Contributors 





New Englanders call him “]: 


of Detroit, one of the largest department 
in the United States. His versatile inter 
been recognized by honors ranging {1 
present Rotary district governorship to 
international presidency of the Direct 
Advertising Association. He is a directo: 
Detroit Symphony Society. 
i 


Both Paul H. King and Richard C. Hedke, 
Welcome, Thrice Welcome, are past distr : 
ernors and have long records in Rotary. | 

ian King is a referee in bankruptcy; Rota: 
Hedke is an officer in the Eaton-Clark 
pany, importers and manufacturers of c! 
dyestuffs. 


* . 7 
Frank L. Mulholland, Past Presiden: 
has had a career in Rotary so well known as to 


require little comment. After graduating ’ 
Albion College he studied law, and is | 
garded as one of the ablest counsellors 
United States on matters affecting labor 
President Mulholland makes his home in 1 


* * * 


Jack Jamison, Around the World with 
Mickey Mouse, was born on shipboard 
China Sea during a typhoon, and has Ici a 
colorful life since. He has roamed 28 
United States and four continents as a fr 
author, newspaperman, radio operator, elect: 
soldier-of-fortune, laborer, school-teacher, 
player, and motion-picture camera man. | 
while connected with a Hollywood studio t! 
met Walter Disney and became interested | 
processes by which Mickey Mouse is ma 


* - 
Bob Becker, No Miracle at Three Lak« f- 
mer contributor to THe RorariAn, for more than 


twelve years has been outdoor editor of the C/ 
cago Tribune, and is known to many a 
author of Land of the Ta Katu (for child 
The Devil Bird (boys’ adventure story in Peru), 
and the Fisherman’s Guide. . . . Ralph V- 
Wood, Chipmunks and Chipmunk People, is 2 
member of the Wenatchee (Washington) Ro- 
tary Club, in which he holds the classification 
of “sash and door manufacturing.” 
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CHRYSLER MOTORS 


Curvster motors hopes 
you are coming to the conven- 
tion in Detroit. 

Weare eager to greet you and 
help you to know and enjoy / 
Detroit . . . its dynamic indus- 0 
tries... its rich historical back- 
ground... its many scenes of interest and beauty. 
All of our plants are open to you . . . we cordially 
invite you to visit them and see how motor cars are 


made... a romantic and fascinating revelation of the 





l 


wonders of modern production 
methods. It will thrill you as it 
has thrilled thousands of others 
...an experience that you never 


will forget. 


elcorl 


handsome book on Detroit... 


We have prepared especially 
for the Rotary Convention a 
containing a color 
map of the city done in the style of the old cartog- 
Send for it now 


raphers. It is yours for the asking. 


. « - Or secure a copy when you arrive. 


PLYMOUTH 


DE SOTO 





CHRYSLER 





A HANDSOME 


* 
en VEULT 
This map . in full color 
16 x 18 inches. . . is a part 
of the book about Detroit we 
should like to give you. Just 
address, Chrysler Motors 
Hospitality Committee, 7900 
Joseph Campau, Detroit. 











A DE LUXE VOLUME 





—which marks a pub- 
lishing event of out- 
standing significance 
to Rotarians. 


otary and 
the Orient 


By Lillian Dow 
Davidson 
(Edited by James W. Davidson) 


Baus volume will constitute a 


memorial edition to the late James 
W. Davidson—‘“Jim” Davidson as 
he was affectionately known to thou 
sands of Rotarians everywhere. The 
book will consist of approximately 
160 pages, printed on fine book paper, 
9X12 inches, attractively bound, and 
will have all the illustrations (nearly 
150) and maps which appeared with 
articles pub- 








the original series of 
lished in THe Rorarian. 


The chapters are written with rare charm 


and the book will serve to perpetuate the 
memory of a Rotarian who was an ex- 
plorer (he accompanied Peary’s second ex 


pedition to the North Pole), an adventurer, 


a diplomat, a journalist of distinction and 


an author of not the man who carried 
Rotary to Australia and New Zealand and 
who spent several years in organizing Ro- 


tary clubs in the Orient. 

The chapters will include Turkey and 
her amazing reforms—a visit to Jerusalem, 
where Moslem, Christian, and Jew meet in 
Rotary fellowship—exotic Baghdad—the ad- 
Arabian desert 
Ceylon, jewel box 


venturous trip across the 
India, land of opposites 
of antuquity—Burma, where the temple 
bells and a Burmese girl inspired Kipling 
Malay—Singapore—quaint and unspoiled 
Bali—mvystery-laden Cambodia—China 
Japan—Manchuria, ancient land of the 
Manchus—amazing Formosa—and many 
other countries. 

This will be a special de luxe volume, 
each copy numbered and autographed by 
the author. Only a limited edition will be 
published. To reserve your copy, mail at 
once the coupon printed below. 

TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL 


—_—— Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Please reserve for me one copy ot the De 
Luxe Limited Edition of Mrs. Davidson’s 
book, signed by the author and numbered. 
Price, $3.75 post paid Invoice to be sent 
to me when book ts mailed 
THE ROTARIAN, 
211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Signed 

St. & No. 

City 

State (or Province) 


Country 





Cret Not Gilbert 
To the Editors: 

Without wanting in any way to appear to 
be critical, I should like to call your attention 
to page 32 of the May Rorarian and the cap- 
tion which was: “Detroit's Art Institute designed 
by Cass Gilbert, houses a famous collection.” 
The Detroit Art Institute was designed by Mr. 
Paul Cret of Philadelphia. The Detroit Public 
Library illustrated on page 31 of the May issue 
was designed by Mr. Cass Gilbert. In an issue 
of the Rorarian for either March or April the 
Detroit Art Institute was credited to Mr. Cass 
Gilbert and it is the repetition in the May issue 
which brings forth this comment. 

It is my humble opinion that Mr. Pauli Cret 
in designing the Detroit Art Institute did not 
by any stretch of the imagination ever contem- 
plate that the walls of his beautiful building 
would ever be adorned by anything approaching 
the extremely controversial Rivera murals. There- 
fore, please credit Mr. Cret with the design of 
the Detroit Art Institute but do not connect him 
with the murals. 

Cart E. MacomBer, 
Architect. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Letting a Secret Out 


To the Editors: 

This will acknowledge receipt of my “Certifi- 
cate of Membership in the Rotarian Hole-in-One 
Club, for which please accept my thanks. It 
really doesn’t hurt the best of us to get a little 
extra thrill occasionally as we journey along our 
way; and I am human enough to admit that it 
stretched my hat band a little bit for a brief 
time. Seriously, my good foursome did get a 
little fun out of “the accident’’—as a local paper 
| styled it. And to let you in on a family secret, 
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Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, or sett 2 
forth new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brief as possible 


the other three dern members of the fou; 
required me to take them and their “ber; 
halves” to see Kay Francis in one of her ; 
pictures that night. So, all in all, I paid a 
dearly for my honor. 

R. B. Rozsins 


Austin, Tex. Fire Insurance. 


Add Bowling Notes 


To the Editors: 

Referring to your recent “Bowling Not 
just want you to know that this club has a 
active Bowling League. 

We have just finished our fifteenth con; 
League season and do not stand to on 
Chicago Rotary, though they have eighteen t 
as compared to our sixteen. The reason f{ 
is that we have only eighteen available al 
keep two of them open so that an u: 
number of “extra” bowlers can use t! 
nights we have more than eighty 
bowlers in attendance. 

In our League we had twenty-one 1 
who did not miss a bowling night. In ; 
there were eighty more who qualified b 
ing more than two-thirds of the games s 
and twenty-nine more who did not quit 
the qualifying requirement. This total 
a little better than forty per cent of 1) 
membership, compares very well with t 
ninety Chicago Rotary bowlers as pul 
an early March issue of The Gyrator. 

Also, Indianapolis Rotary bowlers \ 
Rotary International Telegraphic Tourna 
1917, the first year it was rolled ur 
auspices of the Rotary Club of New \¥ 

Wiser T. Gri 
Assistant Secretary, Rotary ( 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Continued on page 37) 


(See page 46 for advance announcement of July Number, usually found on this pas: 





| World-Wide Radio Broadcast 





A SPECIAL Rotary radio program will be 
broadcast over a chain of more than eighty 
stations of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
in the United States and Canada on June 
12th from 12:30 to 1:00 P. M., Chicago 
Daylight Saving Time (11:30 to noon Cen- 
tral Standard Time). The program will origi- 
nate at the regular weekly meeting of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago, the first Rotary club 
in the world, which is codperating in the 
broadcast. 

The general theme of the program will 
be “Rotary—Reporting on World Recovery.” 
Prominent Rotarians from many different 
parts of the world will report briefly on con- 
ditions in their own countries — including 
England, France, Germany, Finland, Yugo- 
slavia, India, China, Japan, Colombia, and 
Uruguay. 

John Nelson, of Montreal, president of 





*Chicago Daylight Saving Time. 





Presented by Rotary International with the Codperation of the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, through the Courtesy of the Columbia Broadcasting System 


JUNE 12 — 12:30 to 1:00 P. M. *CDST (EST.) 


Rotary International, will speak on his re 
observations in North Africa and Eu: 
Clinton P. Anderson of Albuquerque, 
Mexico, will conclude with a brief ret 
to the coming Rotary Convention at Det 
Chesley R. Perry, secretary of Rotary Int 
national, will introduce the speakers, 
Col. John B. Reynolds, president of th 
tary Club of Chicago, will open the prog 

The program will also go out on sh 
waves over stations W-2-XE of New Y 
City and W-3-XAU of Philadelphia, and ¢! 
be available to other parts of the w 
Many Rotary clubs are planning to chan 
their regular meeting time so that t 
world-wide program can be made a part 
their own local program. 

Additional information can be secured b 
writing or wiring Rotary International, 211 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S..\. 
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